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Taking the Word We must take the world as we find 
“sweFindit it; there is no avoiding that. But 
We ought not to leave the world as we found it ; there 
would be no excuse for that. A large share of our 
Proper work in life ought to be in the line of seeing 
to it that the world shall be better, when we leave it, 
than it was when we entered it, simply because we 
have been in it, Otherwise our life is a failure. 


—— 


Difficulty of Regain. 
ing Lost Ground 


It is 


It is easier to hold what you have 
than to regain what you have lost. 
a Pre to keep a horse from beginning to run 
H aa to stop him after he is on the dead run. 
ain ; T to Stay on a hilltop than to slide down 

lave to climb back. It is easier and better to 





keep your character unspotted, to keep your record 
clean, to keep your standards high, than to ‘let 
down ’’ on any of these things, and then attempt to 
regain the old point of vantage. 

= 


Heaven helps 
others. No man is so sure of the 
Divine assistance as he who has remembered the 
Divine unselfishness. God is very present with those 
who dwell helpfully with others. God’s hand takes 
hold of our work, when our work is done out of love 
in brotherly kindness. Diligent selfishness has the 
reward of diligence, but the curse of selfishness ; 
diligent unselfishness has the reward of diligence and 
the blessing of Heaven. 

. 


How to Gain 
Heaven’s Help 


How good it would be if we could 
learn to be rigorous in judgment of 
ourselves, and gentle in our judgment of our neigh- 
bors! In remedying defect, kindness works best 
with others, sternness with ourselves. It is easy to 
make allowances for our own faults, but dangerous ; 
hard to make allowances for others’ faults, but wise. 
Cato said, ‘‘ I would rather my good actions should 
go unrewarded than my bad ones unpunished. I 
pardon every one’s faults sooner than my own.’’ 
This is true self-love and true philanthropy. ‘‘ If 
thy hand offend thee, cut it off,’’ is a word for our 
sins ; for the sins of others, ‘‘ Father, forgive them.’’ 


Criticism 


on 


‘* Surely the Captain may depend 
on me’’ may not be the best thing 
to say before others, but, rightly. meant, it is a noble 
self-commitment. Dependable people !—their price 
is above rubies. The world would be a dreary place, 
if there were not some Christians who need no prod- 
ding nor watching, who ‘can be told and then 
trusted. A wise old Roman once said, ‘‘I do not 
like a soldier who moves his hands in marching and 
his feet in battle.’’ Gideon’s first enlistment was 
not worth much, but there were at least three hun- 
dred (kernels of wheat in the chaff!) dependable 
men. To be a last-edition Gideonite is an ambition 
worth having and worth realizing. 


Dependableness 


O.. 
Choésing a It is a good thing to start a child 
Child's Way in the right path. - But in order to 


do this, one must consider the particular child as 
well as the special path. Not all children are to be 
trained in the same path, even though all are to 
reach ultimately the same destination. ‘‘ Train up 
a child in the way fe should go,’’ says the Wise 
Man, and then ‘‘even when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.’’ It is not necessarily the way in which 
another’ child should go, but it is the way in which 
this child should go that he is to be trained in. As 
the margin of the Revised text gives it, ‘‘ Train up 
a child according to Ais way.’’ If you try to train a 
child in the way that is suited to another child, but 
not to him, you may make a failure of the whole 
thing. Considering the child as an individual is 
quite as important as considering the path as a way. 
It is not necessarily the way that a child has a fancy 
for, or that he takes to most easily, that is to be 
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chosen for his training ; but it is the way that his 
faculties and characteristics are adapted to give him 
power and efficiency in. The responsibility for a 
choice of a child’s way so far, rests primarily on the 
parent or the teaching. : 


CAB 


The Christian Doctrine of Adventure 


O SAY that the Bible is a book of faith is a com- 
monplace which may touch very lightly the 
sensitiveness of the average man ; but to say, what is 
really involved in such a statement, that the Bible is 
a book of steady exploit and adventure, will rouse 
many a sluggish attention, and give to it some 
inkling of why the Bible is the first classic ‘in the 
world, 

Abraham was the father of those who take risks 
for righteousness, the man whose most essential 
quality was his affinity for the things he did not 
know, the hints of which had captivated him and led 
him out. Spiritual adventure of any kind will 
always come back to pay its respects tom him as 
its great hero. ‘To read the Bible, as it has been 
so widely read, as a mere mechanical unrolling of 
events which were bound to be any way,—events in 
which the liberties and geniuses of the actors in them 
were not consulted,—or not to-see always the possi- 
bility of these events being otherwise than as they 
were, is to miss the elements of danger and surprise, 
and brave new deeds, of which, from start to finish, 
the Bible is composed, is to fail to see that the Bible 
is the story of the adventures of God, risking his truth 
and his love in regions where all was against them, 
and making every leader and prophet who ever kept 
any wide hearing a divine adventurer, an incarnation 
of risk and exposure. 

It is well for us to feel the wisdom and the pru- 
dence and the conservatism of the Bible, but well to 
see that its chief conservatism was that of constant 
expansion, that its religion was successfully continued 
only in the way in which it began to be at all,—the 
way of taking chances. Reading the Bible with this 
in mind, it will explain itself, and why it holds the 
heart of the race as a less venturesome book never 
could. Moses, commonly represented as the soul 
of conservatism, yet undertook an adventure equal to 
that of any of the others, in that he was willing to 
give his whole life to persuading a people not to do 
the things which they loved the most. Full of ad- 
venture of the bravest kind was Job when he made 
and published his solemn guess that God was different 
from what even his best friends had thought him. 
Weare just beginning to revive on a wide scale the 
adventures of friendship. After having tried official- 
ism, priestliness, machinery, and everything else 
that was impersonal, we are just daring to believe 
that, after all is said and done, the one force above all 
others is that one which, through fear of sentimen- 
tality, men have very generally not dared to recom- 
mend as the great social cure, although most of them 
have found it the great individual cure,—th® force 
of friendship. As the very fiower of her life Israel 
exalted her intimacies, and David's intimacy with 
Jonathan was bound to issue, in the case of a man 
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who paid such divine honors to his own heart as 
David did in his daring to be intimate with God. 
To people who heard them for the first time, some 
of the psalms must have been very surprising. 

After the long dry season in which Israel had lost 
the full, rich spirit of the old faith, Jesus came to 
find men believing that it was not as safe for them to 
expose the blessings of the law before the poor and 
the outcast as it had been at first for God to expose 
it to them. ‘To guard it, to see that it suffered no 
diminution, to keep it from the unclean, was now 
become the chief object of its interpreters. Jesus 
spoke to this old, buried Jewish instinet for spir- 
itual risk when he called four men out of their boats, 
and Matthew away from his business, promising to 
make them fishers of men. He risked them out on 
a preaching tour with a thousand chances of their 
preaching the wrong thing, yet leaving them unbur- 
dened by too much instruction. Conjure up what 
men may ‘about that first gathering of disciples 
being a close corporation, it remains true that one 
can never come to the Gospels the first time or 
the second time without being impressed with the 
tremendous risks which Jesus took with his word, 
his person, and his followers, and by the fact that 
the relationship was to all appearances one of excep- 
tional freedom and naturalness. The natural and 
easy way in which Jesus put forth his finest teachings 
to a man or a woman at a time, believing that some- 
how the teachings would take care of themselves ; 
the apparently utter freedom from calculation or fear 
of being forgotten ; the lack of anxiety on finding his 
audiences diminish, and, when he discovered the 
constant misunderstanding of even his nearest 
friends, the calm belief with which he took them up 
again, —strike us at once as in direct antagonism to 
the old way of walling and guarding the truth which 
had been the mark of every religion before him. 

The country rang with his strange exploits in 
friendship, and the way in which he imperiled his 
truth among people who did not know the law. The 
gospel took its place beside the lilies of the field, 
with the blowing airs. It opened no career for the 
calculating and those who wanted proprietorship, 
but it did open a career for men of faith. Never 
knowing what he would do next, it came to pass 
that the only security which the disciples knew was 
in their knowing that he was true, and that he 
held them. What happened at the end, his experi- 
ment of gaining a greater, intimacy with them by go- 
ing away from them, came naturally enough as a 
climax to all that had gone before ; and, when he 
had gone utterly, they freshened themselves for the 
greatest adventure of all,—the trying to do greater 
things without him than they had ever dreamed of 
in his visible presence. 

The truest conservatism is that which nourishes 
this habit of exposing ourselves and the best we 
have, rather than roofing it and fencing it ; of offer- 
ing it to the unlikely and the unpromising ; of giving 
always as Jesus gave,—more than enough and the 
best everywhere. Ruskin speaks of the Gothic 
builders who did not hesitate to put their sculpture 
within the reach of the very hands of the people, 
fearing at the worst, not wanton, but only accidental, 
injury. He says, ‘‘A gréat school of architecture 
cannot exist when this respect cannot’ be calculated 
upon."’ No more can a great man exist with- 
out this child-like exposure of his heart and his 
designs, and the things he loves the best. Nothing 
but trust can beget trust, and, though never less 
than fearful, the risk has been amply justified, and 
must be taken. 

There are men whom the world can never under- 
stand because they seem so utterly wanting in fear 
for the truth. Reference is not made now to the 
mere man of the world and his poor little outfit of 
believing that in a general way things will come out 
right without any help from him, but to those men 
who will uo everything for the truth except the one 
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thing they cannot do, grow pessimistic about its 
triumph. They cannot understand other people 
whose enthusiasms are only defensive enthusiasms. 
Like Cardinal Newman, who said he could not fairly 
get before his mind, or realize, Charles Kingsley’s 
charge against him of unveracity, these men seem 
quite unable to realize that truth isin danger. They 
meet a lie only with a new truth. The only availa- 
bility which they know, jis the availability of the true 
and the beautiful, and so they get ahead of their 
times without knowing it, and find it out without 
sulking about it. 

But it is in Christian service, every-day service, 
that this doctrine of adventure needs preaching even 
more than in Christian thought. There is a tre- 
mendous demand for men who have large gifts in 
the way of self-abandonment, and in whom the spirit 
of Christian adventure is keen,—-people who are 
willing to take risks and make ventures before the 
full ability to carry them through has appeared. It 
is the very essence of Christian adventure that you 
undertake it without seeing all of the way out. This 
has passed beyond dreaming. Enough men have 
surrendered themselves to social service already to 
show that after one deep experience of it a man will 
give up gain quicker than this. Service as an aside, 
an incidental, an ornament, of life, is giving way to 
service as an end and an enjoyment in itself. Nerved 
by difficulty, in love with the experiment of helping 
people as a profession or a life, they ask at length 
only that they may have tools to work with and 
plenty to work for. Such men as these are the 
finest product of our times,—times which have been 
the first to erect as a doctrine that friendship and 
service are ends for which a man may wisely risk all, 


and an adventure which will never grow stale, 
»,NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


Sometimes we value a thing all the 
more because we are accustomed to 
it, and thus understand its importance. 
Again we are taken with a thing because of its novelty, 
and we want it all the more because we have never had 
it Just now many words of interest in The Sunday 
School Times are coming in from various parts of the 
country. One man says that he values the paper be- 
cause he has used it, week by week, for ten years, with 
growing interest, and therefore he will want it as long as 
he lives. Another has read it for twenty years, and still 
likes it. This is encouraging ; but here comes a letter 
of quite another sort from a Texas worker. He seems to 
be newly acquainted with the paper, and to want others 
to have like knowledge. He says concisely : 




















Old Subscribers, 
and New Ones 


I received the sample copy, and in thirty minutes secured five 
subscribers. 


If those subscribers who have just learned of The Sun- 
day School Times like it more and more as the years go 
by, it will prove encouraging to those who are striving 
to make it helpful to all. 


a 


A teacher cannot be too careful in 
seeing to it that the words he employs 
in his effort to instruct are understood 
by those whom he would teach. Terms that are simple, 
as he uses them, may be quite unfamiliar to his hearers. 
This is true in the case of a teacher in the home, in the 
class-room, in the pulpit, in the community. Here 
comes an intelligent teacher from Indiana with a ques- 
tion that shows that the skilled lesson-help writers in 
The Sunday School Times have failed to be sufficiently 
simple and explicit with reference to so common and so 
important a word as ‘‘ sacrifice,’ in their treatment of 
the recent lesson on meat offered to idols, as referred to 
in Paul's letter to the Corinthians. Yet several of those 
writers thought they were making it clear. He says : 
In the Sunday-school lesson for August rs,—" Abstaining for 
the Sake of Others,*’—not one of the expositors of the lesson gave 


Meat Offered te 
Idols 


any clear statement as to the process of the meat-offering to idols 
Will you kindly do so? Where was the animal slain? Wha; 
kind of animal? Did the priest of the heathen temple slay the 
animal? What part of it was burned:? and was that part burneq 
before any part was offered to the idol? In what manner was j 
offered to the idol? Who offered it,—the priest? ete. 

Sevexal of these questions are specifically answered jn 
the notes on that lesson by Dr. Riddle, and Dr. Geikic, 
and Canon Tristram, and Mr. Ewing. Yet it is true that 
no one of these writers explicitly stated the fact that jt 
is the blood as the Afe of an animal that is offered as the 
chief sacrifice to God, or to the gods, in any place sacred 
or common, or at any time ; yet that is a key to the im- 
portance of all animal sacrifices or offerings. In the 
East, among Jews from the earliest times, and among 
the nations from time immemorial, the killing of an 
animal, especially one of which the flesh could be eaten, 
was deemed the sacrificing of that animal 
day. 


It is so to this 
In the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Arabic, the 
same word means interchangeably ‘‘to slaughter’ or 
‘to sacrifice.’’ The blood of the animal belongs to 
God, and must be poured out to him reverently, whether 
at the altar or on the ground, as God's own. Certain 
portions of the flesh of the animal slaughtered, or sac:i- 
ficed, by worshipers of God, or of the gods, to which the 
offering had been made,—made by the mere outpouring 
of the blood, —might be eaten directly, or might be sald 
in the shambles. But wherever meat was then, or is 
now, found exposed for sale in the East, the understand. 
ing would be that its blood had been offered to God, or 
to the gods. The details of modes of sacrificing—where, 
when, and by whom—were various among different peo- 
ples and at different times, but the truth here stated 
underlies them all. In chapters 3 and 17 of Leviticus, 
it will be seen that the outpouring of blood, when an 
animal was killed for food, was to be at God's altar, if 
possible ; but when an animal was killed at a distance 
from the tabernacle, —as in the case of a hunter killing 
game, —the blood was to be poured out on the ground and 
covered over, as.an offering to God. This applied to all 
beasts; fowl,-and birds which could be eaten. This was 
the law for the Jews. Heathen customs are described in 
the lesson notes referred to. 


Pilgrim Brook 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


ROW N-COWLED among the cloistered trees, 
Where no untutored eye may look, 
I found, intent on. mysteries, 
A serious, pilgrim brook. 


His rosary of pebbles white 

Slipped o'er the sunshine's linkéd chain ; 
He told his beads from dawning light 

Till dusk drew on again. 


His patient feet, unhurried, trod 
Beneath the arches of the fern ; 

He gave an alms to thirsty sod 
For blessings in return. 


Only the guardian stars above 
That watch o'er those who fare as he, 
Know how he seeks, with eager love, 
The green shrines of the Sea. 


Glen Ridge, N. j. 
wo 


A Helper in Every Sphere 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


cogs American scholars are paying their tributes 

to the memory of Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull of 
Hartford, it surely will not seem inappropriate for * 
younger brother, who has known him in intimacy 
more years than any person now living, to bear his 
loving testimony to the wide scope of his varied learn'né 
and to his ever-willing use of it for those who sought 
his help in their special sphere. Only those acquainted 
with this phase of his character and work can hav¢ 
any apprehension of what he was and of what he 4d 
m the world. 

To be told thar Yale University had bestowed het 
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t honors upon him, that Harvard had done the 
same, that Columbia had selected him as a representa- 
tive American scholar to be honored in the distribution 
of literary awards at her centenary, that for a score of 
years he had been a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, that he was connected with various learned 
cieties in the United States and Europe, and that 
wny who were eminent in some realm of knowledge 
satel confessing their indebtedness to him in their more 
important work, was not sufficient to show to the ordinary 
mind the actual or the relative measure of the man. 
Again and again I have been asked, since his death, 
what was his special, or chief, line of knowledge or of 
study, and I have been quite unable to answer that 
question with definiteness On this very account I 
desire to give a few illustrative. incidents as showing in 
how many lines he had knowledge, and in how many 
spheres he was a helper of helpers. 

A little more than twenty years ago I was in my 
brother's house when he received a letter from George 
Bancroft the historian; accompanying a set of the latest 
edition of his ‘‘ History of the United States.'’ Mr. Ban- 
croft said, in substance, that although he was aware that 
my brother had the earlier éditions in his library, he 
wished to send him this later one also, for, as he had 
been indebted to him for important help in its writing at 
every stage, he felt that it was no more than right that 
he should send him each new edition as it appeared, 
since he had had so much to do with its writing and 
with its revision. This might have led me to think that 
United States history was his peculiar line of research ; 
but there were other facts that showed me how much he 
did in other spheres. 

Not far from the same time there came a letter from 
Professor Asa Gray, the botanist, of Harvard, saying that 
he had been invited by the British Association to read a 
paper on the indigenous flora of the United States, at its 
approaching meeting in Toronto. ‘‘ Now,"’ said Pro- 
fessor Gray to my brother, ‘‘ if you will prepare such a 
paper, I will go to Toronto*and read it for you. If I 
should write on the subject in my own name, I should 
feel that | was strutting in borrowed plumage, for I've 
learned from you the most that I know about this 
thing." My brother did not write the paper, but he 
received this credit for his helpfulness from a man who 

‘was better known to the general public because Ae 
labored in one line rather than in many. 

Again there came a letter from Professor Spencer F. 
Baird of the Smithsonian’ Institute, the United States 
Fish Commissioner, saying that he had been asked by 
the Committee of Navigation in the United States Senate 
to furnish needed facts concerning the history of whale- 
fishing and of seal-fishing on the northwestern coast of 
America. ‘As you know a great deal more about this 
subject than I do, I come to you for information,’ said 
Professor Baird. My brother wrote him fully in reply, 
and that letter was sent to Senator Anthony, of the 
Senate, by Professor Baird, with these accompanying 
words, as I recall them : ‘* Your request for information 
about the whale and seal fisheries on our northwest coast 
has been referred to that marvel of erudition, Dr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull, of Connecticut, and I send 
you his letter herewith.”’ 

About the same time, a controversy was going on be- 
tween The Congregationalist of Boston and ‘The Inde- 
pendent of New York concerning the views of early 
New England theologians as to the condition of those 
dying in infancy, One of these papers was edited by 
Dr. Dexter, and the other by Dr. Ward, each a master in 
the history of the theological controversies of early New 
England ; yet, as 1 had occasion to know, both veteran 
editors applied to my brother for facts out of his store of 
knowledge calculated to keep up their end of the argu- 
ment, and my brother was enabled to supply both with 
what they asked for. fs it strange that, in view of 
a. hundreds, of such facts coming to my knowl- 

: year after year, I am not able to say to one who 


asks me j =k 
»»» Me just what was my brother's main line of knowl- 
edge and research ? 


One day I met Dr. 
Hartford. 


the dedic 


to have 


highes 


so 


me 


Horace Bushnell on Main Street, 
He said: ‘I've got to write a sermon for 
auon of the Parle Church, and I'm going down 
a talk with your brother before I begin it. I 
depend on him for the facts in a good many 
ni'm working along them.'’ That sermon is 
that sae Breen. Eras,"’ in the vplume that bears 
we Among the posthumous papers of Dr. Bush- 


hay e to 
lines whe 
known 
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nell. When Professor Calvin E. Stowe was leading a 
congregational Bible class in Hartford, I met him hurry- 
ing toward the Watkinson Library one Saturday after- 
noon. ‘‘I'm hoping to catch your brother before he 
leaves for home,"’ he said. ‘I never feel quite ready 
for my Bible class till I've talked the subject over with 
him.'’ It was this way with many a man of whom the 
world knows much, as well as with many more of those 
who were little known. He had help for all who needed 
help ; and he was glad to give it out to those who 
sought it honestly, even though he had little patience 
with those who questioned for mére curiosity, or as 
triflers. 

It has been often said of him, as if that were his chief 
claim to distinction, that he was best known as the one 
man living who could read Eliot's Indian Bible. This 
was a little annoying to him, and it came about in an 
amusing way. It was true that he was widely known as 
a scholar in the Indian languages, and that he could 
read Eliot's Indian Bible, but, as will be seen from such 
facts as those I have mentioned, it was not merely for 
this that he was valued by American scholars. Twenty 
years .ago, or more, a copy of Eliot's Indian Bible was 
sold at auction in New York for eight or nine hundred 
dollars. The New York Tribune, in mentioning the 
fact, said that whereas John Eliot, the missionary, gave 
the chief portion of his life to translating the Bible into 
the Algonquin language, then spoken by a people ex- 
tending from Labrador to North Carolina, and from 
Newfoundland to the Rocky Mountains, there was now 
only one man living who could. read that book, and 
that was Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull of Hartford. 

This was something concrete and tangible. The 
public could grasp it. It was just what a great many 
had been asking for, as the key to Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull’s claim to special scholarship. The news- 
papers took it up as a good item ; it passed from one 
paper to another. It was repeated at every sale of an 
Eliot Indian Bible, or at every mention of that work. Its 
frequent appearance, as the years went on, became an- 
noying to its subject. His friends knew this. The 
poet, Edmund C. Stedman, said to me awhile ago that 
he enjoyed asking my brother, from time to time, if it 
was a fact that he could read Eliot's Indian Bible. One 
editor remarked that it was now said that Dr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull not only could read Eliot's Indian 
Bible, byit that he conducted family prayers from it. So 
much was said on the subject in the public prints, that 
a confused young man in Philadelphia said to me awhile 
ago, in honest wonder, ‘‘I see, Dr. Trumbull, that 
there's been a Bible published in New York that only 
your brother can read. I don’t quite see what was the 
use of publishing such a book.'’ And it did look a 
little singular. 

Fifty years ago I would have said that my brother's 
chief prominence would be as a conchologist. He began 
by taking an interest in the shells on the seacoast by 
which we lived, and in those which were brought from 
foreign parts by whalers and sealers sailing out from that 
port. He studied these carefully, and became familiar 
with the shells of salt water and fresh, and of the land. 
His classified collection came to be one of the largest in 
America. He was in correspondence with the promi- 
nent naturalists of the United States, and enlarged his 
collection by valuable exchanges and by purchase. But 
when, a few years later, this collection was packed 
and boxed for removal from his native place, he had 
become too much interested in other branches of study 
to reopen it, and it has, I think, never been unpacked. 

Many would still say that he was best known as a 
bibliographer. Certainly it was as the first librarian of 
the State Library of Connecticut, and afterwards as the 
organizer and purchaser and librarian of the Watkinson 
Library of Hartford, that he did an important work for 
future generations. In the department of ‘‘ Americana"’ 
he had no peer. He aided his friend, George Brinley, 
in the gathering of his great library in that field, and he 
was Mr. Brinley’s literary executor in cataloging and 
disposing of that library. Because of his recognized 
superiority in this sphere, it was sometimes difficult for 
him to purchase a book which he wanted at an auction. 
If he was known to want it, that was reason enough why 
others should. On one occasion he was at a New York 
As he 
glanced at one small book among those on the counter, 
he saw that it was one he wanted, but he was too keen 
to say 80. He. waited in the rear of the crowd until it 
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was put up. No one gave a bid. After several calls 
for an offer, the auctioneer said, ‘‘ But I must sell abso- 
lutely. You can have this at your own price. Say 
something."’ ‘‘I'll give you fifty cents for it,'’ said my 
brother carelessly, and it was his. George H. Moore, 
the librarian of the Lenox Library, who had looked 
at the book on the counter, and seen nothing desirable 
in it, came to my brother, and said, ‘‘ Trumbull, just 
what is that book ?'' My brother opened the book and 
pointed to a sentence in the preface, At this Mr. Moore 
started. ‘I'll give you a hundred\aollars for that,'’ he 
said. ‘‘I don't care to sell,'' said my brother, and he 
came away with his purchase. 

From my boyhood I was accustomed to go. to my 
brother for information’ in any familiar or unfamiliar line 
of knowledge, and I never went in vain. His memory 
seemed unfailing, and to be stored with whatever was 
called for. Before I had been to the East, or had be- 
come interested in Oriental research on my own account, 
I went, one morning, across the street to his home, di- 
rectly opposite mine, and said, ‘‘ James, I'm wanting to 
know something about an Eastern custom, and I don't 
know where to find it."' Then I stated the case. He 
lifted his head from his writing and said, after a few 
seconds of thought, “‘Look in Southey's poems for 
‘Thalaba the Destroyer.’ In the Notes, at the end of 
such a book of that poem, are references to that custom. 
I don’t know where you can find it easier than there." 
And there I found what I wanted. 

It is true that my brother did not write many books, 
but he helped. many men who did. For myself, I 
often said to him that his brain was like a bonded ware- 
house, where the contents were stored in their original 
packages, ready for delivery for use or export to one who 
could prove a right to them ; whereas my brain was like 
a pedler’s pack, simply filled in for the next round 
among my customers,—a large share of its contents 
drawn from that warehouse, without the payment of 
impost duties. It is a sincere pleasure now to confess 
my indebtedness to this brother in all these }<ars, and 
my gratitude for myself, and for many others, that he 
was so long a helper to so many in so many spheres. 

Philadelphia. 
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Two Remarkable Preachers from 
London at Northfield 


By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


a MAY be safely assumed that all readers of The 

Sunday School Times know something of Northfield. 
The whole world knows it as the birthplace and home 
of Dwight L. Moody, the foremost of modern evangelists. 
Multitudes know it as the seat of the two schools that he 
has founded, in which the Bible is a constant text-book, 
and the spiritual as carefully considered as the intellec- 
tual in educational processes, and where some seven 
hundred young men and women find home and tuition 
and training. It is known in every pagan land as the 
birthplace, eleven years ago, of the ‘Student Volun- 
teer Movement,"’ which has resulted in the unprece- 
dented condition of a superfluity of laborers offering 
themselves for foreign missionary work, while lack of 
money forbids even the best of them going out, until 
they have united in an earnest appeal to Christians to 
give more liberally, that the willing reapers may reach 
the harvest. 

But Northfield is most widely known by its three 
great annual conferences, of young men from the uni- 
versities and colleges, of young women from the same, 
and of ‘‘ workers,’ —embracing old and young, clergymen 
and laymen ; city, home, and foreign missionaries ; and 
a host of Christians in private life who have learned 
that here is a center of religious instruction, fervor, and 
power. Of these three conferences the last, held the 
first half of August, is probably farthest reaching in 
its results. It now stands for a type of thought and 
teaching which is known in England as the ‘‘ Keswick 
Movement,"’ and which may be described in a sentence 
as an effort to realize in experience the full benefit of the 
life and work of Jesus Christ. Other things are still 
discussed here, but only as incidental, and more this 
year than ever before one feels them to be out of har- 
mony with the place and time. Mr. Moody announces 
it as his aim to have at Northfield at least one lesson or 


lecture on the Bible every day in the year. It is a noblé 
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aim, and will be worthily realized. Passionate devotion 
to the Scriptures is a very marked phase of the North- 
field spirit, and one heartily welcomes it, even though 
it is often less intelligent than one could wish. This is 
not a place of scholarship, nor should it be a place of 
attack on scholarship, least of all of such indiscriminate 
attack as fails to recognize any scholarship as humble 
and devout. It will be a sad day for the Northfield 
platform that demonstrates that the surest way to win 
applause on it is to denounce in violent terms all theo- 
logical professors, all that know Greek and Hebrew and 
that use their knowledge in Bible study, as unbelievers 
and enemies of the Holy Scriptures. There have been 
ominous suggestions this year that that day may come. 

While, however, these things cannot be overlooked by 
any lover of Northfield, they are happily quite subordi- 
nate to the one aim of ‘‘ deepening the spiritual life."’ 
To this the morning hours, from ten to twelve, have 
been sacredly devoted. And the preaching has been ex- 
clusively by the two men who have come from London 
for this purpose. 

The: Rev. George H. C. Macgregor was born thirty- 
three years ago in Ross-shire in the Scottish Highlands, 
his father being a minister of the Free Church. He was 
educated at the Inverness Academy, the University of 
Edinburgh, and the New College Theological Hall in 
the same city. He led his class in scholarship, and 
took many prizes. He was ordained in 1888. He has 
done ministerial and evangelistic work in Nova Scotia 
and Canada, and aided Mr. Moody in his Chicago 
labors during the Columbian Exposition. He had a 
highly useful and successful pastorate of five years in 
Aberdeen, and in 1893 went to his present field, the 
Notting Hill Presbyterian Church of London. For 
eight years he has been a leading speaker at the Kes- 
wick Convention, and a recognized leader in that move- 
ment. 

Mr. Macgregor is quite tall, slender, erect, with a fine 
scholarly face, and an extremely earnest manner. He 
has a little of the ‘‘ holy tone,’’ though at its best his 
voice is very sweet and persuasive. He has a trick of 
incessantly adjusting his cuffs, which is rather distract- 
ing. But he deals very honestly with both his subject 
and his audience. He tries to create only genuine im- 
pressions, and never factitiousemotions. He is perhaps 
too much given to saying parenthetically, ‘‘Oh, this 
truth is so wonderful !"' or, ‘Oh, this passes belief !"’ 
or the like ; yet such things are never said of common- 
places, as is the wont of weak men, but only of the 
greatest utterances of revelation. While intensely im- 
pressive, he is seldom passionate, though few that heard 
it will ever forget his warning against thinking that the 
richest blessing can be obtained only at this or that 
place, or from this or that minister. ‘It is not North- 
field we want, but the God of Northfield ;*’ and then, in 
ringing tones, ‘‘ Oh, cease from man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils !'' Every sermon of Mr. Macgregor re- 
veals the cultured theologian, the profound student of 
the Bible, the simple-hearted Christian, and the ardent 
lover of the Lord Jesus. 

The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan is also thirty-three 
years of age, though he looks somewhat older. He is a 
native of Tebury, England, and at Cheltenham prepared 
himself to be a teacher, particularly of the classics and 
mathematics. Along with teaching he spoke at schools, 
colleges, and mission halls, even from his thirteenth 
year. He finally sought admission to the Wesleyan 
ministry, but was refused on grounds that he does not 
understand to this day. In 1889 he entered the Congre- 
gational pastorate at Stone, whence he shortly removed 
to Rugeley, both country parishes in Staffordshire. 
Thence he went to Birmingham, and last winter to the 
New Court Congregational Church in Tollington Park, 
London. Of this church Richard Baxter was the second 
pastor. 

Mr. Morgan is very tall, slim, and angular. His face 
is singularly plain, the nose prominent, the eyes dull, 
the mouth heavy. When not speaking his face twitches 
almost constantly, sometimes ludicrously, either from habit 
or some nervous affection. His forehead is broad and 
high, and is surmounted by a fine growth of bushy hair. 
When he rises to speak, one is not at all prepossessed, 
but in a few moments his appearance is quite forgotten. 
His voice, while not remarkably good, is sufficiently 
clear and pleasant, and is well handled. His action is 
abundant, natural, and forcible. He goes directly to 
his theme, treats it with great sincerity, analyzes shrewdly, 
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illustrates aptly, applies cogently. His logic is beth 
subtle and profound, he has unusual insight, he is 
copious, but not diffuse ; thought and style are nobly 
sustained, and his climaxes are thrilling. He con- 
Stantly approaches, and often attains, the highest elo- 
quence. 

These two men had never met until a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Morgan has never been at Keswick. When they 
found themselves invited to speak together at Northfield, 
they held a long conference, compared views of Gospel 
truth, and came to a definite and most amicable under- 
standing. They have spoken here each morning, alter- 
nating as to precedence of time, and supplementing each 
other in so wonderful a way as to convince the most in- 
different of something more than a human plan, even 
of the guidance of the divine Spirit. ‘ 

They are both very remarkable preachers of the gos- 
pel, as they are remarkable men and unusual Christians. 
Their modesty and humility are very beautiful They 
stood the supreme test of telling a church full of people 
their personal experience of God's leading, with a deli- 
cacy and simplicity that left nothing to be desired. 
They handle the Bible honestly, never twisting its utter- 
ances to sustain a theory. Every sermon is a clear, 
cogent, convincing opening of its inner meaning, so 
simply done that one is left in distressing wonder why 
he never before saw this obvious truth. They have no 
fanciful interpretations, adapted to capture the curious 
but to ‘‘ make the judicious grieve,’’ and in the end to 
bring sad discredit on the divine oracles. One says 
after each sermon : ‘‘ That was clearly the mind of the 
inspired writer of the text, and of the inspiring Spirit of 
God.’ This may seem to some faint praise, but it is 
intended as the highest praise, when so many ‘‘ handle 
the word of God deceitfully,’’—that is, as a mere start- 
ing-point, conventionally required, for exploiting their 
own fancies or supposed discoveries. These men have 
demonstrated, among other things, that the most fasci- 
nating, searching, uplifting, comforting preaching con- 
sists in just unfolding and applying the plain meaning of 
the text of the Holy Scriptures. 

Their preaching has been almost exclusively to Chris- 
tians. They began with sin in the believer’ s life,—sin 
unconfessed, unrecognized, or consciously cherished, — 
and dealt with it with mercilessly searching power. They 
held forth Jesus, not only as the Saviour from the pen- 
alty and guilt of sin, but from its dominion in the daily 
life ; as able, not only to save by his death, but to keep 
safe in his life all those that commit themselves fully to 
him, or, in Mr. Morgan's favorite phrase, ‘‘abdndon 
themselves’’ to him. And then, with wonderful knowl- 
edge of the Scripture, especially of the Gospels and the 
Epistles, they set forth the richness and satisfying ful- 
ness of a life of faith. Control over temper and tongue, 
freedom from worry and fretfulness, uninterrupted peace 
and overflowing joy, superiority to circumstances, they 
described with alluring beauty, not as things to be at- 
tained by the believer's exertions, but to be accepted 
from the gracious Redeemer. 

Jesus Christ is thus the beginning and middle and 
end of the preaching of these two men of God. A great 
deal is said about the minister keeping himself out of 
sight Every young man who enters the pulpit is ex- 
horted to do this. Mr. Macgregor and Mr. Morgan 
exemplify this wise instruction, not by talking about it 
constantly,—an infallible sign of vanity,—but by so 
exalting their divine Master, so evincing in every word 
and tone a consuming love for him and an absorbing 
devotion to his service and glory, that their hearers in- 
stinctively and inevitably think first and most and at 
length only of him, and go away feeling that he has ac- 
tually spoken to them through the men who have thus 
obliterated themselves for his sake. 

The practicalness of this preaching is one of its chief 
features. It is not in the least the setting forth of fine- 
spun theories, very lovely to contemplate, but quite too 
ethereal for our dusty drudgery and our vexing cares. A 
constant phrase of these men is, after lucidly explaining 
some great principle, ‘‘ Now let us see how this will 
work out in daily life."’ And not once have they failed 
to show that their truth is workable, and to make clear 
both how it can be used and what blessed results are 
certain to follow. 

The words ‘‘ their truth'’ are not to be understood as 
meaning that Messrs. Macgregor and Morgan have been 
at Northfield exploiting their personal notions, or claim- 
ing to have made novel discoveries in our blessed re- 
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ligion, Nothing could be farther from the fact. They have 
not for a moment assumed an air of superiority, or patro. 
nizingly intimated that they were here to enlighten ou, 
American ignorance,—an error into which some of the 
English brethren at Northfield have unhappily fallen. 
Their modesty has been unfailing, and their Christian 
courtesy beautiful to see. ‘‘ Their truth’’ has been only 
their insight into the truth of God equally accessible to 
all his children. And their earnest claim is that such 
insight is not the result of their own efforts, but the yift 
of Christ through the Holy Spirit Let no ministe 
imagine, however, that such gift releases from the duty 
of incessant study and unremitting toil, nor that it is 
indifferent to natural endowments, which are equally a 
divine gift Mr. Macgregor was born to be a scholar, 
and Mr. Morgan an orator. Both have conscientiously 
used their birthright, have ‘‘ abandoned themselves '' to 
Christ, and he is using them for his glory. 

They have taken pains to warn all hearers not to go 
away assuming that they are holier than others, and 
proudly attempting, when they reach home, to set every 
one about them right. They have urged that the life 
surrendered to Christ is- essentially a humble life, from 
which ‘‘ boasting is excluded’’ because one is so deeply 
conscious of having nothing that he has not received. 
This caution is urgently needed. Censoriousness is very 
apt to be an outgrowth—incidental, no doubt, but still 
an outgrowth—of such conferences. Should it be any- 
where an outgrowth of this conference, these London 
brethren will certainly not be to blame. Speaking of 
the deepest experiences, Mr. Morgan one day asked, 
‘* Are there men in our pulpits who lack these things ?” 
‘«There are,’’ exclaimed an evangelist who was pres- 
ent. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Mr. Morgan very gently, «let us 
not judge them.’’ This fairly illustrates their uniform 
tone. All have been repeatedly counseled to go home 
to live out the life of Christ imparted in response to 
their abandonment to him, and, saying very little about 
it, to trust to their lives to make the fulness of their sal- 
vation known. x 

It may be proper to mention one thing in which these 
men, in common with many others, leave themselves 
open to possible misconstruction. They speak of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit—for example, in the choice 
of the themes on which they will speak at a particular 
hour—in terms that may fairly be taken to imply that 
such guidance forestalls the need of using their own 
minds and wills. This too often leads either to a species 
of fanaticism, or to the indolence which neglects all 
effort, and then lays the charge of failure upon God 
More still, words and actions are asserted to be upon 
the prompting of the Holy Spirit which the event proves 
to have been entirely human. This has been strikingly 
illustrated at this conference, when action vehemently 
declared to be from God was reversed the next morning ; 
and evidently a generous impulse of enthusiasm con- 
trolled in the ‘evening, and calm, far-sighted prudence 
the following day. It is much to be doubted whether 
any man is authorized to say that, he speaks for God in 
the sense of having all God's secret counsel. And n0 
amount of conviction on his own part that he has it 
seems to justify the public proclamation of that convic- 
tion. That way lie dogmatism, bigotry, censoriousness, 
and spiritual pride. Humility is an indispensable fac- 
tor of every phase of Christian attainment. As before 
said, these London brethren have exemplified this grace 
of humility to a singular and beautiful degree, and only 
in the direction named have seemed to be somewhat 
unguarded in their teaching, 

The name «‘ Northfield" brings before the mind of 
one who has been an habitual attendant upon its confer- 
ences a very notable procession of godly men and great 
preachers. At the head, resourceful, masterful, alert 
earnest, enthusiastic, eloquent, overflowing with conse 
crated common-sense, Mr. Moody. And after him, to 
name but a very few, Andrew A. Bonar, A. j. Gordon, 
Henry Drummond, F. B. Meyer, Webb-Peploe, Andrew 
Murray, Hugh Beaver. Unction, learning, persuas!¥& 
ness, keen analysis of motive, profound insight into the 
Scriptures, solemn warning and urgent appeal, have had 
their best exemplifications on this platform ; but »¢v" 
has there been greater preaching, in its truest s¢™%% 
than this year, in the polished, philosophical, theolog' 
cal expositions of Mr. Macgregor, and the keen, um 
nous, vehement, eloquent, scriptural, spiritual ser™°?* 
of Mr. Morgan. 

Nerthfield, Mass. 
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small hands, and a large apron tied on for a long dress, 
because she and her dolls were the passengers. 

They were having a fine time, making almost noise 
enough to have been a real train of cars, when all at 
. once, in spite of the dignity of the bonnet, the kid 


The Cordial Miss Harris 
By Margaret Montgomery 


«¢ ISN'T she charming ?”’ 
| «She couldn’t be more so.’ 





«She isn’t pretty - 
«N-o, And yet—no, you couldn't call her at all 
pretty."” 
«Certainly not, though you never think of that. 
you call her young ?"’ 
«No, but you never think whether she is young or 
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old.’ 
«Do you think she dresses in good taste ?"’ 


‘Much as I love her, I must admit, now that you 
make me think of it, that she dresses atrociously."’ 

‘Do you count her a bright woman ?"’ 

« Very—no, I don't believe she is at all! I can't 
think of a bright thing I ever heard her say, and I don't 
believe she has an accomplishment. Why do you sup- 
pose we all find her so charming ?"’ 

«| know why. I formulated it the other day. She 
has one accomplishment; she knows how to shake 
hanes. You don’t notice whether she is a high shaker 
or a low shaker. All you notice is that she puts into 
her hand-shake something which makes us find her the 
most charming woman we ever met. The whole secret 
is that she is, above everything else, cordial. You never 
think of Miss Harris as being ugly, nor, unbecomingly 
dressed, nor stupid, nor any of the unpleasant things. 
All this may be true, but her great cordiality of manner 
makes you feel how glad she is to see you, and also how 
very nice you must yourself be to inspire her with such 
a feeling of joy. So you go right to work to be as nice 
as she seems to think you are. While you are in her 
presence, you may be upon the verge of lapsing into 
vicious criticism of the shortcomings of some one whom 
every one else thinks detestable, but, at the mention of a 
new name, Miss Harris grows instantly alert, and fairly 
beams again with cordiality:and graciousness. So how 
in the world can you say disagreeable things about peo- 
ple to a woman who always knows some nice little speech 
to make about them, even if it is only to praise the per- 
fect taste with which their chicken coop is painted ?"’ 

‘‘Miss Harris taught me another thing about cordiality 

_ the other day. All my life I have been meeting people 
on the street whom I was not quite sure 1 knew. Many 
atime I have half spoken, so that if I ought to have 
spoken they would take it as a bow, while, if I was mis- 
taken, they would think I was suddenly interested in a 
bug on the pavement. You know how I mean ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed ; as John says he does when he puts 
up his hand to take off his hat, and then tries to pretend 
to scratch his ear when he fails to get the bow he expected.’ 

‘‘Well, Miss Harris spoke in her most cordial manner 
the other day to a passing stranger, and then said to me 
he thought she had made a mistake. ‘But,’ she said, 
‘I always speak, if I speak at all, as though I was sure 
| knew the person ; for no one is deceived by half recog- 
nition and every one resents it ; while, if you bow heartily 
to the wrong person, he realizes instantly that you have 
simply made a mistake.’ "’ 

‘‘ Well, if that isn’t an easy way to be the most agreeable 
person in the world,—simply to be cordial in manner— 
to be sure you must be cordial at heart, or you will be 
found out—just to be glad to see folks, and tell them so 
by face and voice and hand! And for that to be counted 
the most agreeable person in the world! Well!’’ 

Dunmore, Pa. 
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Two Ways of Laughing 


By Hattie Louise Jerome 





JOHNNIE and Ed and Nellie were playing steam- 
aba is the kitchen one stormy afternoon. The 
empty was the engine, the shoe-box the tender, an 
ipty soap-box the baggage car, while the kitchen 
ad, ree very comfortable passenger cars. Johnnie 
sweet m- a Ed was the conductor, and little Nellie 
boas er mother’s old bonnets tied primly under 
in, a pair of her kid gloves buttoned over her 
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gloves, and the long apron skirt, little Nellie lost her 
balance in trying to make one of her dolls—Catherine 
Sarah—sit more erect, and tumbled, dollies and all, into 
the soap-box baggage-car. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!"’ laughed Ed; ‘‘oh! ha, ha, ha!"’ 

‘*Keep still !'' shouted Johnnie ; ‘‘you mustn't 
laugh when there’s a smash-up, and all the passengers 
are thrown into the baggage-car. Where are you hurt, 
madam ?"’ 

Now little Madam Nellie wasn’t hurt in the least, —- 
that is, she was only very much ashamed of having lost 
her balance and tumbled into the baggage-car, but being 
ashamed hurt so much she was just ready to cry when 
Ed laughed at her. 

‘«Ha, ha, ha!'’ laughed Ed again. 

Nellie’s bonnet was tumbled over one eye, one glove 
was in the coal-hod, and the apron was wound about 
her feet in such a way Johnnie could scarcely get her out 
of the box. 

It was very easy to laugh. Even Johnnie had to try 
hard to keep from smiling. Ed did not try. 

‘‘T should think you were a baby,’’ he said, ‘if you 
can't sit in a chair.’’ 

Nellie’s lip quivered. 

‘I’m not going to play cars any more,'’ she said, 
moving away with her arms full of dolls, and trying to 
look just as dignified as if her bonnet had been straight, 
and-one glove had not been lost. ‘‘ Catherine Sarah 
and I are going to take the dolls away.’’ 

‘«Oh, that’s mean, to take all our passengers away !’’ 
cried Ed, repenting a little. 

‘It isn't any worse than it is to laugh at a lady when 
she has an accident,’’ said Johnnie, severely. ‘‘ Be 
kind to her about it, Ed, and she won't spoil our fun, — 
will you, Nellie? Come back now, and let's play it 
was a big accident. You did your part splendidly, 
Nellie.’’ 

Of course, any little girl would have returned after 
such kind treatment. It began to seem rather funny to 
Nellie, too, when she remembered how the dollies 
looked in the baggage-car, and how wildly Catherine 
Sarah spread her arms about the other dolls as she fell, 
and Nellie began to laugh. Then they all laughed to- 
gether, but it was a different laugh from Ed's first one. 
It had the ring of kindness in it. They were laughing 
with the little lady who had met with the accident, 
rather than laughing at her, and that makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

‘I'll do it over again,’’ offered Nellie, good-naturedly. 

‘« All right !’’ and ‘* Do !"’ shouted the boys. 

And when the dolls and the other passenger were 
again thrown into the baggage-car, they all had such a 
royal good time over it mama looked in to see what it 
was all about. 

‘«T tumbled out first, and when Ed laughed I thought 
I wouldn't play any more,’’ confessed Nellie. ‘* But 
then Johnnie was kind about it, and that made it all 
right. I don’t care if folks do laugh that way,’’ which 
was Nellie’s manner of saying that there are two ways 
of laughing, and that the kind way is to laugh with a 
person, and never at them. 


Worcester, Mass. 
o> 
Bible Enigmas 


Animals 


By W. A. Bolles 


[Editor's Note.—It is hoped that the simple studies in the natu- 
ral history of the Bible, of which the following ‘‘ enigma’"’ is 
one, will be of interest to parents and teachers, as well as to 
young people. The first of these enigmas, and a carefully pre- 
pared list of suggestions for different uses to which they may be 
put, appeared in The Sunday-School Times of March 13, 1897. 
Others will follow from time to time.] 

NATIVE of Asia, thick shinned, broad muzzle, and 
heavy body supported by rather-short, stout legs. 
It sleeps only while lying down, and rises first upon its 
hind feet. In’the upper jaw are no front teeth, but in 
the lower jaw are eight. It has powerful molars in both 
jaws to grind its food, which is wholly vegetable, as grass, 
straw, tender twigs, leaves, etc. 
It has a loud voice and responds to the call of its fel- 
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lows. It has a cloven foot and dew-claws, the latter 
serving to brace the foot and prevent sinking in soft 
earth. It has large eyes and ears, and a long tail with a 
tuft of long coarse hairs at the end, which is wielded 
with much force against annoying insécts. 

It has large nostrils, and, when heated by exertion, lolls 
with strong efforts for breath. Its horns are turned out- 
ward and upward, and used with tremendous energy in 
self-defense by tossing the enemy as high in the air as 
possible. 

Advantage has been wickedly taken of its fighting 
propensity to gratify a low desire for cruel diversion by 
exciting the savage males to the fierce and revolting 
scenes of the arena, notably among the ancient Romans, 
and the Spaniards and Mexicans of the present day. 

In a wild state it roams in herds, and, when thoroughly 
frightened, a stampede is a dangerous body to meet. 
The males may be so tamed that they can be yoked to- 
gether and made to labor patiently for man, as at the 
wagon, plow, etc., and the females to give their milk for 
cream, butter, cheese, etc. Glue is made from the hoofs, 
combs from the horns, beef from the flesh, leather from 
the hides,—indeed, nearly every part of the carcass is 
utilized, sc that no other animal is more useful. 

A late practice, harsh but momentary, merciful, and 
not necessarily very painful, nor the wound long in heal- 
ing, is to dehorn the animal, which quite eradicates its 
fighting tendency, and makes it safer to its fellows, and 
to man, as this means of defense is scarcely needed in 
its domestic state. 

It was used among heathen nations as an object of 
worship, and by the Israelites at God’s command in 
sacrifice, and since it ‘‘parts the hoof and chews the 
cud,’’ its flesh was permitted as food. It is the symbol 
of patience and strength (Psa. 144: 14). Thomson 
says of it among the herds at the ‘‘ Watering Place :"’ 

‘* In the middle droops 
The strong laborious , of honest front, _ 
Which incomposed he shakes, and from his sides 


The troublesome insect lashes with his tail, 
Returning still." 





The principle that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire’ 
was associated by Paul with God's command. 

‘Thou shalt not muzzle the when he treadeth out 
the corn’’ (Deut. 25:4; 1 Tim, 5 : 18). 





Classification 
Breath, life. 
Spinal column. 
Suckles (its young). 


What kingdom ? 
What branch ? 
What class ? 


An’‘imal. 
Vertebra’ta. 
Mammal!‘ia. 


Hoofed. What order ? Ungula’ta. 
What genus ? Bos. 
A strong What species ? Taurus. 





What is it? Fill the blanks. 
Montclair, Colo. 


(Prov. 15 : 17.) 








Opening the Fall Campaign 


By Belle M. Brain 


ACATION days are over, and the busy world is pre- 
paring to run at full speed once more. Sunday- 
schools and other organizations are rallying their forces, 
ready to take up work with renewed vigor. A right 
beginning of the season's work is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and is likely to influence the results of the entire 
year. The following plans have been thoroughly tested. 
An All-Day Rally.—An unusually successful all-day 
rally service, which was greatly blest of God, deepening 
the spiritual interest, and adding members to the con- 
gregation and to its various organizations, was held, not 
long ago, by one of our neighboring churches. The 
only extra service was a half-hour sunrise prayer-meet- 
ing for those who desired to begin the day with God in 
his own house, in earnest prayer for an outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on pastor and people. With this ex- 
ception, the appointments were the same as for any 
other Sunday, though at each session there were special 
features appropriate to the day. The Sunday-school 
rally was held at nine o'clock, the Junior Christian En- 
deavor at three, and the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor at +alf-past six; divine worship, 
with special sermons by the pastor, morning and even- 
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‘ing. A great effort was made to muster forces in all 
departments. Letters were sent out, and programs, and 
invitations scattered broadcast. Every member of every 
organization was urged to be present, and non-church-. 
goers were sought out and cordially invited. Carriages 
were sent for the aged and infirm, and for others who 
were unable to walk to God’s house, in order that they 
might be present at the beautiful roll-call and recog- ~ 
nition service that preceded the pastor's morning ser- 
mon. Nothing was left undone by these faithful workers, 
and God was pleased to crown their labors with success. 

A Workers Council.—A good way to open up the 
winter's work is for all the societies of the church to 
unite in holding a workers’ council. Perhaps a week-night 
is best for this, the midweek prayer-meeting night, the 
pastor being willing. After a short devotional service, 
let the officers of the various organizations—the Sunday- 
school, the young people's societies, the mission bands, 
ladies’ aid society, men’s league, boys’ brigade, etc.— 
present their plans for the coming months. Give the 
pastor an opportunity to tell what he hopes to do, and 
what work he has for his people. Spend a short time 
discussing how the church may become more effective in 
its work and a greater power in the community. Call 
for volunteers. There will probably be some present 
who will be willing for the first time to undertake definite 
work. We have never held such a service without add- 
ing valuable workers to our force. Close the meeting 
with prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit. 

A Sunday-School Workers’ Tea.—Rallies that com- 
bine social features are’ held with great success. One 
day, two years ago, I found in my morning's mail the 
following invitation : 


THE PASTOR AND SUPERINTENDENT 
_Of the Sabbath-school request the pleasure of 
your company at tea, in the church parlors, on 
Tuesday, October 1, at 7 P. M. 


BR. 6. V. P. 





After a pleasant, social half-hour in the church parlors 
we were invited out to tea, served in the bright and 
beautiful primary room, which had been cleared of its 
kindergarten chairs and other appliances. One large 
table had been arranged with covers laid for forty 
guests, so that we might all be seated and served at the 
same time. The invitation included the officers and 
teachers of the school and the elders composing the 
Sunday-school committee of the church session in this 
Presbyterian church. Our dearly loved and honored 
pastor, the late Rev. Dr. Alexander Proudfit, occupied 
the seat at the head of the table, presiding at the feast. 
The supper being ended, he rose in his place, and in his 
‘inimitable way gave us a tender, heart-searching talk 
on our duties and responsibilities as Sunday-school 
teachers, commending us for our work in the past, but 
urging us on to better work in the future, and especially 
impressing upon us the necessity of keeping our own 
spiritual condition above par, if we would win our 
scholars to Christ and his service. The superintendent 
and others were called on, and responded with short 
addresses. The evening was one of great enjoyment as 
well as great spiritual profit. More than one teacher at 
the ‘table that night made a firm resolve, with God's 
help, to do more faithful work than ever before. 

Class Reunions.—I\Individual teachers. may find. it 
profitable to hold a class rally. <A class reunion, when 
all have returned from summer vacations, held at the 
teacher's house, or in the church parlors, with light re- 
freshments, and with a judicious combination of social 
features and profitable discussions about class work, has 
beeti tried with good results. It would be wise to in- 
clude in the invitation any young people who might be 
induced to join the class. 

A Quiet Hour.—The best preparation for a season of 
service is a quiet waiting before God for a gracious out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. Pentecost followed a season 
of united prayer and supplication in the upper room. 
It is ‘not. by might, nor by power, but by my ‘Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts,”’ that great work is accomplished, 
great victories are won. Realizing all this, our prepa- 
ration for our winter's work has been sometimes simply 
the spending of a quiet hour with God in prayer, plead- 
ing his promises, and claiming the fulfilment of them. 
The success of such a meeting depends not at all upon 
numbers. A few earnest souls with hearts on fire can 
call down the coveted blessing. | 

A Fast-Day Service. —Our pastor was a firm believer 
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in the scriptural idea of fasting before God. One Sun- 
day, only a few weeks before his death, when we were 
approaching a communion season, at which we hoped for 
a large ingathering of souls, we found this notice in the 
printed folders in the pews : 

Fast-Day SERVICE.—The pastor will be glad to spend a quiet 

hour with all who desire to do so on Wednesday, March 3, from 
twelve to one o'clock, in the church parlors. 
Just a word was added publicly, to the effect that only 
those who felt physically able were to join in the fast. 
It was a tender and solemn service, a hallowed hour of 
sweet communion and close fellowship with God and 
with one another. 

We have this matter of the success of the coming 
winter's work very largely in our own hands. God is 
ready to bless us. He who said to Solomon, ‘‘ Ask 
what I shall give thee,"’ says to us, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall 
receive.'’ He who gave to Solomon so much more than 
he asked, is ready to give to us ‘‘ exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think."’ 


Springfield, O. 
C2 


Absent teachers and scholags are glad 
to get an inspiring word from the 
not absent superintendent. When 
the absences are many and long continued, as in sum- 
mer outings, reminders of present duties and of fall 
returnings to regular Sunday-school habits may be espe- 
cially useful. Elisha H. Perkins, superintendent of 
the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Baltimore, has 
sent out this greeting to absent members of the school, 
printed on postal cards, reminding them at the same 
time of September reunions, and asking them to write 
to him at his home address. 


Forerunners of 
Fall Rallying 


Midsummer Greeting. 





BALTIMORE, August 7, 1897. 


To the Scholars, Teachers, and Officers, 
First Presbyterian Sabbath-School. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

I hope this card may reach each one of you, 
wherever you may be. Scattered though we are, we can meet, 
if we will, at the Mercy-seat, and remember each other there. 

We all need help to live our daily life so as to please God, and 
be happy ourselves, 

Do you feel the need ? 

Do you seek the help promised ? 

Are you living so as to please and help the Master ? 

Read with me on Sabbath, John 14 : 15, 23, 26; 15 : 4, 10, 16. 

Faithfully yours, 

= 

Rallying-Day reminders may have a 
permanent use. In Olivet Sunday- 
school of New York, the superinten- 
dent, the Rev. A. H. McKinney, has already distributed 
many copies of his reminder, in the form of a large card 
($% 9 inches), outlined in red ink, printed on both 
sides, and intended to be hung up for daily reference. 
On one side is an announcement of the next rallying, a 
statement as to various classes and departments, an in- 
vitation to young and old, and a schedule of English 
and German services at Olivet Memorial Church. On 
the other side is a series of twenty-three things not to be 
forgotten, quoted from The Africo-American Presby- 
terian, of which the following first and last four are sam- 
ples, all to be read ‘‘ once every day."’ 


Permanent Rallying- 
Day Reminders 


Don’t Forget 

That women are made out of girls, and that men are made out 
of boys. 

That if you are a worthless girl, you will be a worthless woman ; 
and if you are a worthless boy, you will be a worthless man. 

That the best educated men and women once did not know the 
“ABC's.” : 

That all the things which you are learning now had to be learned 
by them. 

That the efforts spent in making others happy will in some way 
add to our own happiness. 

That a life of usefulmess and helpfulness is worth many times 
more than a life of pleasure. 

That our Saviour says, “‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness."’ 

That our Saviour says, ‘“‘ Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.” 

° a 


In Calvary Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Buffalo, New York, there 
was a roll-call of classes last Rallying 
Day. Each class responded by reciting an appropriate 
Scripture verse, and all united in repeating verses six- 


Announcing the 
Roll-Call 
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teen and seventeen of the Ninetieth Psalm. The « Rally. 
Day Announcement"? of the superintendent, M. w. 
Comstock, was in letter form, urging ‘‘ faithfulness, per. 
severance, consecration, and loyalty,’’ and beginning 
with this paragraph : ‘‘ Here are eight stirring lines from 
eight different battle-hymns of the church. They call 
us to rally once-again under the glorious banner of 
which we love to sing, and to press forward in a new 
campaign to the winning of fresh victories.’ .The refer. 
ence was to this acrostic on the preceding titlepage . 


** Rouse then, soldiers, rally round the banner !"’ 

** Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve,’ 

** Like a mighty army moves the church of God."’ 

** Lift ye the blood-red banner ; wield ye the Spirit's sword,” 
** Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim ! * 


** Do not be discouraged, for Jesus is your friend."’ 
‘* All glory to Jesus be given that life and salvation are free,” 
** Ye cannot fail, while God is love !"’ 





Scholars Rallying the Class 


By M. G, 


HERE was evidently a need of some kind of a rally 

in a certain Sunday-school in New Jersey. Five 

of the teachers had, felt compelled, from various reasons, 

to hand in resignations, thus leaving responsible positions 
vacant 

A feeling of discouragement naturally prevailed. 
Another teacher (whose pupils had many of them left 
to take charge of classes of their own) looking around 
upon the empty chairs, was seriously meditating a like 
step, when a chance remark to this effect informed her 
two remaining pupils of her purpose. 

They at once decided upon a grand rally, consisting 
of an issuance of cordial personal invitations, to friends 
outside the membership of the school, to come into the 
school, and enroll themselves in their individual class. 

In each case these invitations were warmly accepted. 
In some instances they included those who had been out 
of the Sunday-school, since childhood, waiting perhaps 
until now for the suggestion to re-enter. 

Now that teacher's heart glows with a new sense of 
usefulness as she meets each week her large circle of 
earnest Bible students. 

Good deeds are apt to be contagious in their influence ; 
there are already indications of renewed interest in other 
parts of the’school as a direct result of this co-operative, 
loyal spirit on the part of these two pupils. 


o> 


“ Parents’ Day” One or more Sundays in the year may 
Feltowing be distinguished by special invita 
Rallying Day 


tions to parents to visit the school, 
inspect its methods, and to learn to feel at home there, 
if not already members of its adult classes. In a Sun- 
day-school of East Cambridge, Massachusetts, such 4 
‘Parents’ Day '’ was set apart last year in September, 
on the Sunday following Rallying Day. It devolved 
upon the teachers both to extend the invitation to parents 
and to make their scholars see the importance of a suc- 
cessful Rallying Day, and a;¢omplete renewal of method 
and work, in order to a successful Parents’ Day the 
next Sunday, with a good impression and enthusiastic 
sympathy at home. 

ao 


Teachers must co-operate with the 
superintendent if Rallying Day 's © 
be a success, It is mot enough 
merely sign and mail the letters or postal cards which 
the superintendent prepares, announcing the sp ial 
services, nor to be in their places and lead their classe 
in the enthusiasm of the day. But they should recos- 
nize that this is a particularly good time for making # 
round of calls upon their scholars in their homes, 2 
ing a special as well as a general purpose in view, —th¢ 
reviving of interest, the renewal of motives, the urs'"é 
of faithful work in the new school year upon which al! 
are entering together. 


Visiting before 
Rallying Day 
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Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1897 


1. July 4.—First Converts in Europe tee ees Acts 16 : 6-15 
>. July 11.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer ........ Acts 16: 22-34 
3, July 18.- Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ....... Acts 17: 1-12 
4. July os.—Paul Preaching in Athens te Bo ee oe ee Acts 19 : 22-34 
<, August 1.—Paul’s Ministry in Corinth. ...... . Acts 18: 1-11 
6. August 8.-Working and Waiting for Christ . . . 1 Thess. 4: 9 to 5:2 
7. August 15 —Abstaining for the Sake of Others... .. x Cor. 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love. . . . 1 Cor. 13: 1-13 
». August 29.—Paul Opposed at Oe ae Acts 19: 21-34 
10. September 5. —Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians . . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 
11. September 12.—Christian Living. ....... Rom. 12 : 9-21 


12. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . 
13. September 26.—Review. 


Acts 20 : 22-35 
KSA» 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 37.—Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans 


Early in A.D. 58. Written from Corinth. 


I, CIRCUMSTANCES, 

1. Zhe Founding of Christianity in Rome. Ascertain the 
important facts concerning the city of Rome as it was in A.D. 
58,—location, size, nationalities of inhabitants, political, social, 
moral, and religious condition. How many Jews were there 
in the city, and how were they regarded by the Romans? 
Why does the New Testament contain no account of the 
establishment of the gospel in Rome? Is it evident from 
: 13 and 15 : 22-29 that Paul did not found Chris- 
tianity in that city? Is it probable also, from the following 
considerations, that Peter was not the founder either: the 
entire absence from Acts of any allusion to his presence in 
Rome, the absence of any mention of his being, or having 
been there, from the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and to 
the Philippians, and the principle of Paul (Rom. 15 : 20) not 
to build on another man’s foundation? If not by Peter or 
aul, or it would seem by any single individual of prominence, 
in what way, and when, was Christianity introduced into 
Rome? Was it, perhaps, by Jews of Rome who were present 


Romans I 


in Jerusalem at the pentecostal outpouring, and carried the 
gospel back with them (Acts 2: 10), or by Jewish Christians 
who were dispersed from Jerusalem at Stephen’s death (Acts 
8:1; If: 19), or by Gentile Christians who had gone to 
Kome to live or to preach, from the several cities where Paul 
had established Christianity? Is it probable, from Romans 
1:7 and 16: 5, that the Christians in Rome constituted seve- 
ral groups or churches, rather than a single organized body ? 

2. The Characteristics of the Roman Christians. What was 
the relation of the Christians to the Jews in Rome, as sug- 
gested in Acts 28 : 14-31? 
tiles in the Christian church or churches at Rome? Consider 
the passages in the Epistle of Romans which indicate a pre- 
dominance of the Gentile element (1: 5,6, 13-16; 6:19; 
10:13,14; 11: 30,31; 15:1, 8,9, 15,16). Can the passages 
which seem to contradict this view (2:17; 4:1; 7:1) be 
explained in accordance with it? Would it also appear 
probable that the Roman Christians were mainly converted 
Gentiles, from the fact that Paul did not work among distinc- 
lively Jewish-Christian charches, and that in the post-Pauline 
period the Christians of Rome are of the Gentile type? . If 
Gentile Christian in character, is it probable that they would 
hold the Pauline views of Christianity, and why? Does Paul 
commend their conception of the gospel? (1 : 8; 6 : 17; 
- 4 ) May it be assumed, then, that the Judaizing Chris- 
cn teachers had not yet worked in Rome, as they had done 
in Corinth and in Galatia ? 

3. Date and Place of Composition of the Epistle. Con- 
ro that the letter was written before Paul had ever been in 
Mince = a he had completed his evangelization of Asia 
wre ” — and on the eve of his departure for Jerusa- 
ents a the collection which he had taken among his 
nan 8 a 15 : 19-33). Does this fix the date as early 
thions og a oe it be ‘inferred from Acts 20 : 2; 1 Corin- 
era ites / omans 16 ; 1, that the letter was written at 
7 ane was sent to Rome by Phoebe, a Christian of the 

an seaport Cenchrezx ? 


4. The Purpose of the Epistle. 
£9 to Rome to 
Why } 


Orinthi 


Explain Paul's eagerness to 
Preach the gospel (Rom. 1 : 10-13 ; 15 : 22-29). 
an — he hot visited Rome before? When did tre now ex- 
3 sted ia an + What opportunity seems to have pre- 
Real ? (had of sending a letter directly to the Christians of 
tine : m. 16 * 1.) Why did Paul write this letter at this 

* when he intended to go im person soon? Was it be- 
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Were there both Jews and Gen- - 


ine * 


cause he feared that the outcome of his visit to Jerusalem 
might hinder or stop his work (Rom. 15 : 30-32)? or because 
he wished to put in writing a final statement of his doctrine 
of salvation, such as he had elaborated in his preaching dur- 
ing the missionary journeys? or because he feared that the 
Judaizing Christian teachers who had followed him, and had 
attempted to undo his work in Corinth and Galatia, were likely 
to reach Rome before him, if, indeed, they were not already 
there (Rom. 14, 15, 16 : 17-20; Phil. 1: 15-17), and he de- 
sired to forestall and render impossible a similar conflict by 
establishing the Roman Christians in the universal and spir- 
itual idea of the gospel which they had been taught, probably, 
by his own former disciples ? 
(Part second of this study in next fssue.) 





[The latest and best single commentary upon Paul's Epistle to the Ro- 
mans is that of Sanday and Headlam, in the International Critical Com- 
mentary Series (New York: Charles Scribner’s*Sons). After this may 
be mentioned Gifford, in the Bible Commentary (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), Meyer (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.), Godet 
(New York: Funk & Wagnal!ls Co.), Beet (New York: Thomas Whitta- 
ker), and Moule, in the Cambridge Bible Series (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.). *‘ New Testament Introductions” by Gloag, Weiss, and 
Dods. Further on the theology of the Epistle see Stevens’s “ Pauline 
Theology” (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), Bruce’s “ Pauline 
Conception of Christianity,” Beyschlag’s ‘‘ New Testament Theology,” 
and Weiss’s “ Biblical Theology of the New Testament” (all by the 
same publishers); also Hatch’'s article ‘‘ Paul ’’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, gth ed.} : 


RSA 
Lesson u, September 12, 1897 
Christian Living - 
GOLDEN TEXT : 
with good.—Rom, 12 : 21. 
(Rom. 12: 9-21. Memory*verses : 16-18) 
Read Romans 12 and 13 


COMMON VERSION 


9 Let love be without dissimu- Let love be without hypoc- 
lation. Abhor that which is risy. 
evil; cleave to that which is 


REVISED VERSION 


Ne} 


od. Io good. 
10 Bekindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love ; in 
honour preferring one another; 1 
11 Not slothful in business ; 
fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord ; 12 Lord; rejoicing in 
12 Rejoicingin hope ; patient 
in tribulation; continuing in- 


13 Distributing to the neces- sities of the saints ; 
sity of saints ; given tohospital- 14 hospitality. 
ity. * persecute you ; 

14 Blessghem which persecute 15 curse not. 
you : bless, and curse not. 

15 Rejoice with them that do 16 them that weep. 
rejoice, and weep with them same mind one 
that weep. another, 

16 Be of the same mind one 
toward another. Mind not 
high things, but condescend to lowly. 
men of low estate. Be not wise 17 own conceits. 
in your own conceits. man evil for evil. 

17 Recompense to no man ~ 
evil for evil. Provide things 1 
honest in the sight of all men. 

18 If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably 19 all men. 
with all men. selves, 

19 Dearly beloved, avenge place unto 5 wrath : 
not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath: for it is 


> 


N 
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will repay, saith the Lord. 

20 Therefore if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink : for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his héad. 3 

21 Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. 


his head. 


= 


with good. 





1 Some ancient authorities read the opportunity. *Gr. pursuing. *Gr. 


be carried away with. *QOr, them Or, the wrath of Go 


The American Revisers would let marginal note® (‘‘ the wrath of 


Geod*’) and the text exchange places. 
KAY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GeLpDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers to- 


gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 
Lesson Topic: Exemplifying the Christian Virtues. 


1. Christian Love, vs. 9. 10, 13-16, 18, 20. 
2. Christian Purity, vs. 9, 17, 21. 

3. Christian Zéal, vs. «1, 12. 

4. Christian Trust, vs. 17, 19. 


QUTLINE : 


Dai_ty Home READINGS: 


M.—Rom. 12: 4-8. Reasonable service. 
T.—ROM. 12: 9-21. Christian living. 
W.—Rom. 13: 41-10. Loyalty and love 
T:—Psa. 24: 1-10. Clean hands and pure heart. 
P.—Rom. 6: 11-23. Dead to sin 
S.—Matt. 5: 4-416. A shining light 
S.—Eph. 6: 4-9. Family religion. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Dible 


Readitig Association. “Ihe heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 


Abhor that which is 
evil ; cleave to that which is 
In love of the breth- 
ren be tenderly affectioned 
one to another; in honour 
preferring one another; in 
diligence not slothful; fer- 
vent in spirit; serving ' the 
hope ; 
patient in tribulation ; con- 
tinuing stedfastly in prayer ; 
stant in prayer ; 13 communicating to the neces- 
* given to 
Bless them that 
bless, and 
Rejoice with 
them that rejoice ; weep with 
Be of the 

toward 
Set not your mind 
on high things, but * conde- 
scend to ‘things that are 
Be not wise in yotr 
Render to no 
Take 
thought for things honour- 
able in the sight of all men. 
If it be possible, as much as in 
you lieth, be at peace with 

Avenge not your- 
beloved, but give 
for it is 
written, Vengeance belong- 
eth unto me; | will recom- 
written, Vengeance is mine; I 20 pense, saith the Lord. But 
if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him to 
drink :. for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon 
Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcomes evil 


Lesson Analysis 


I, CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


1. Expelling Hypocrisy : 
Let love be without hypocrisy (Rom. 12 : 9). 
Unto unfeigned love of the brethren (1 Pet. 1 : 22), 
2. Cherishing Tenderness : 
Be tenderly affectioned one to another (Rom. 12: 10). 
Be ye all. . . tenderhearted (1 Pet. 3 : 8). 
3. Bestowing Helpfulness : 


In honor preferring one another (Rom. 12 : ro). 
Each counting other better than himself (Phil. 2 ; 3). 


4- Exercising Generosity : \ 
Communicating to the... saints; given to hospitality (Rom. 
I2 : 13). 


God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9: 7). 


5. Imparting Blessings : 
Bless them that persecute you; bless, and curse not (Rom. 


I2 : 74). 
Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we endure (1 Cor, 
4:12). 


6. Cultivating Sympathy : 

Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with them that weep 
(Rom. 12 : 15). 

One member suffereth, all. . 
all. . . rejoice (1 Cor. 12 : 26). 


. suffer;... one... is honored, 
7- Cultivating Humility : 


Set not your mind on high things, but condescend (Rom. 
12 : 16). 

Seekest thou great things for thyself ? seek them not (Jer. 45 : §). 
8. Cultivating Peaceableness : 

As much as in you lieth, be at peace with all (Rom. 12 : 18). 

Follow after'peace with all men (Heb. 12 : 14). 
9. Exercising Magnanimity : 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him (Rom. 12 : 20), 

Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you (Matt. 
5 : 44). 

II, CURISTIAN PURITY. 

1. Abhorring Evil : 

Abhor that which is evil (Rom. 12 : 9). 

O ye that love the Lord, hate evil (Psa. 97 : 10). 
2. Embracing Good : 

Cleave to that which is good (Rom. 12 : 9) 

Ask... where is the good way, ‘and walk therein (Jer. 6 : 16). 
3- Pursuing Honorableness : 


‘Take thought for things honorable in the sight of all (Rom, 


12 : 17). 
We take thought for things honorable (2 Cor. 8 : 21). 


4. Withstanding Evil: 

Be not overcome of evil (Rom. 12 : 21). 

Enter not mto temptation (Mark 14 :-38). - 
5. Overcoming Evil : 


Overcome evil with good (Rom. 12 : 21). 
They overcame him because of the blood (Rev. 12 : 11). 


Ill. CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 


1. Active: . 

In diligence not slothful (Rom. 12 : 11). 

Always abounding in the work of the Lord (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
2. Fervent: 

Fervent in spirit (Rom. 12: 11). 

Being fervent in spirit, he spake and taught (Acts 18 ; 25). 
3. Reverent : 


Serving the Lord (Rom. 12: 112). 

The God whose I am, whom also I serve (Acts 27 : 23). 
4- Hopeful : 
Rejoicing in hope (Rom. 12 : 12). 
Let us rejoice in hope of the glory of God (Rom. 5 : 2). 
. Patient : 
Patient in tribulation (Rom. 12 : 12). 
In your patience ye shall win your souls (Luke 21 : 19). 
6. Prayerful : 

Continuing stedfastly in prayer (Rom. 12 : 12). 

Pray without ceasing (1 Thess. 5 : 17). 


wa 


Iy. CHRISTIAN TRUST. 


. Waiving Self-Vindication : 

Avenge not yourselves, beloved {Rom. 12 : 19) 

Commit their souls . . . unto a faithful Creator (1 Pet. 4 : 19). 
. Awaiting Divine Vindication : 


I will recompense, saith the Lord (Rom. 12 : 19). 
Shall not God avenge his elect ? (Luke 18 : 7.) 


- 

Verse 9.—'' Let love be without hypocrisy."’ 
(2) The worldly display of love. 

Verse 12,—"* Ts in hope.” 
joy ; (2) Joy as a fruit of hope 

Verse 16.—'' Be not wise in your own conceits.”’ 
vailing tendency ; (2) A wise prohibition ; (3) A better way. 

Verse 18.—‘‘ Lf it be possible, . . 
effort. 


Verse 21.—‘' Be not overcome, ... but overcome."’ 
flict raging ; (2) Danger recognized ; (3) Duty prescribed. 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events,—After writing the second epistle 
to Corinth, Paul visited that city, remaining there about 
three months, during which period he wrote this epistle to 
The epistle to the Galatians was written earlier, 


the Romans. 
probably at Ephesus, not at Corinth. 


(1) Love com- 
manded ; (2) Love regulated.—(1) The Christian ideal of love ; 


(1) Hope as a source of 
(1) A pre- 


. be at peace with all men.” 
(1) A desirable end ; (2) A recognized difficulty ; (3) A prescribed 


(1) Con- 




















































































































































































































































































Time.—In the early spring of A.D. 58, according to the 
chronology accepted here. 

Tue EristLe.—The lesson is from the practical part of the 
epistle, which includes chapters 12-16. The general theme 
(12 : 1) may be thus stated: Since the believer is saved by 
the mercies of God, through faith in Christ, he should present 
himself entirely as a thank-offering to God ; his Christian duty 
is summed up as gratitude to God. Hence he should not be 
fashioned according to this world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of his mind (12:2). The first exhortation is to 
humility (12 : 3-5), which introduces a second (12 : 6-8), to 
perform special duties according to various gifts bestowed by 
God, ‘The lesson follows, and is more general in its char- 
acter, 


—— 


Critical Notes 


The lesson deals with duties in personal relations, based on 
Christian love, Love should be without hypocrisy (v. 9), 
should manifest itself in tenderness toward the brethren 
(v. 10), and in a variety of other ways (vs. 11-13, 15, 16), 
finding expression also in Christian treatment of those opposed 
to us, and who have injured us (vs. 14, 17-21). 

Verse 9.—Let love be without hypocrisy : There is no verb 
in the Greek, but the imperative is properly supplied. 
** Love ’”’ has the article in the original, pointing to the well- 
known grace already existing among them. ‘‘ Without hypoc- 
risy ’’ is an adjective, often rendered ‘‘ unfeigned,’’ but derived 
from the Greek word ‘‘ hypocrisy.’’—Adbhor that which ts evil: 
Literally, ‘‘ abhorring,’’ the participial construction continuing 
to the end of verse 13. These participles are, however, 
equivalent to imperatives, and not direct qualifications of the 
preceding clause or of verse 14. The style of the entire pas- 
sage is terse, even to abruptness. The connection of thought 
is obvious,—love should manifest itself in abhorrence of what 
is evil; it is not amiable moral weakness, for God’s love is 
wrath, where sin is concerned, as this epistle shows.— Cleave 
to that which is good: The necessary positive precept. Per- 
manent adherence is meant; and, since love is of God, un- 
feigned love must cleave to what God approves. 

Verse 10.—Jn love of the brethren; *‘In”’ is properly sup- 
plied, though throughout verses 10 and 11 the phrases mean 
** with respect to.’’ The Greek word philadelphia is always 
rendered ‘‘ love of the brethren ’’ by the Revisers, since love 
toward them is meant (comp, 1 Thess. 4:9). The article is 
used of the existing grace, and the phrase comes first, since it 
is not an accompaniment, as the Authorized Version suggests, 
but the chief matter spoken of.—Be tenderly affectioned one 
to another ; This describes the proper method of love to the 
brethren. ‘‘Tenderly’’ is preferable to ‘‘ kindly,’’ as the 
Greek term is derived from that meaning family affection, here 
implying the new Christian relationship.—Jx honor prefer- 
ring one another: This gives the general sense, though the 
participle may mean ‘‘ going before as guides,’’ which is not 
appropriate here. Others render, ‘‘ in giving honor, antici- 
pating one another.’’ In any case, the precept implies 
humility, expressing itself in action toward our fellow-Chris- 
tians, where giving honor is concerned. 

Verse 11.—Jn diligence not slothful: The Revisers pre- 
serve the Greek order here, but could not readily do so in the 
clauses which follow. ‘* Diligence ’’ (as in v. 8), not ** busi- 
ness,’’ In whatever duty diligence is required, do not be 
slothful ; the latter term suggesting backwardness, hesitancy, 
as well as laziness.—Fervent in spirit: The human spirit is 
meant, but, as Christians are addressed, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit is implied (see 8:9). The figure in “fervent” 
is that of seething, boiling as a hot spring. — Serving the Lord: 
Some ancient authorities, by a change of two letters (4aird for 
Aurid), read ‘‘ opportunity,’’ or ‘* season ;’’ but the discovery 
of the Sinaitic manuscript settles the text in favor of ‘‘ Lord.”’ 
By this precept Paul, as so often, marks the distinctively 
Christian character of the duties enjoined : the diligence is not 
in the service of self, but of the Lord. The other reading 
would mean, In our daily tasks adapting ourselves to the 
occasion, to the peculiar circumstances, 

Verse 12.—Xejoicing in hope: ** In hope, rejoicing.’’ The 
thing hoped for is meant, and it is presented as the basis of 
the joy ; rejoicing because of this, rather than rejoicing hope- 
fully.— Patient in tribulation: As usual, ‘‘ patient’’ means 
“‘enduring,’’ ‘‘ persevering.’’ There is probably a connection 
of thought with the preceding clause: the Christian’s hope 
not only produces joy, but enables him to endure in afflic- 
tions.— Continuing stedfastly in prayer ; ** Instant’’ has be- 
come well-nigh obsolete in the sense here intended. Prayer 
is essential to abiding joy and endurance. 

Verse 13.— Communicating to the necessities of the saints : 
That is, fellow-Christians, who are regarded as consecrated to 
God. Neither ‘‘communicating’’ nor ‘‘distributing’’ is 
exact, the word being derived from that meaning fellowship, 
and here implying that these necessities were to be shared in 
as if they were our own.—Given to hospitality: Literally, 

“ pursuing ’’ (comp. v. 14). Not waiting for an occasion to 
be hospitable, but seeking it. In those days, especially among 
Christians, private hospitality was very necessary, and it is 
frequently. enjoined in the New Testament, 
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Verse 14.—Bless them that persecute you; bless, and curse 


_mot: This is probably a reminiscence of our Lord’s saying in 


the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5 : 44), but scarcely a cita- 
tion, since the Apostle could not have seen the Gospel of 
Matthew. ‘‘ Persecute’’ is the same word as ‘‘ pursue ’’ in 
verse 13,—an interesting verbal play. The thought of this 
verse is enlarged upon in verses 17-21. 

Verse 15.—Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with them 
that weep: The verbs are infinitives, not imperatives, and de- 
pend on something understood, such as, ‘‘ It is necessary,’’ 
or, ‘* Be ready.’”’ Verse 14 shows the duty to others in an- 
tipathy ; this verse enjoins sympathy,—a virtue sometimes 
nearly as difficult as forgiveness, and covering a wider range. 
Both are based upon love, but mainly in its forgetfulness of 
self, 

Verse 16.—Be of the same mind one toward another: 
Literally, ‘‘ minding the same,’’ etc. This refers to concord 
in feeling, though corresponding thought and action may be 
included. The thought is related to the sympathy enjoined 
in verse 15.—Se¢ not your mind on high things: Literally, 
‘*not minding.’’ ‘* High things’? may be taken generally, 
or refer to distinctions, social and official, so much sought 
after.—But condescend to things that are lowly ; Or,‘** them,”’ 
the adjective occurring in the Greek in a form which may be 
either masculine or neuter, The Revisers give the preference 
to the latter ; the Authorized Version, to the fofmer, but with 
the latter in the margin (‘‘ be contented with mean things ’’). 
The verb (‘* be carried away with ’’) is more naturally applied 
to persons:— Be not wise in your own conceits : This clause is 
imperative. ‘‘ Be’’ is literally ‘‘ become,’’ pointing to the 
process. Self-suffiiciency in judgment is a constant attendant 
on ambition, and jnterferes with the condescension to lowly 
men or things. Godet regards the entire verse as opposed to 
aristocrati¢ feeling. 

Verse 17.—Xender to no man evil for evil: Treatment of 
those opposed to us, already spoken. of in verse 14, now be- 
comes the sole topic, ‘‘ No man’’ includes fellow-Christians, 
who also may do us evil, and whom it is often hardest to forgive. 
— Take thought for things honorable in the sight of /l me»: 
** Provide things honest ’’ is misleading, since there is no sug- 
gestion of providing for ourselves in an honest way, but. rather 
of taking wise forethought and care in regard to what is good 
and honorable ; ‘‘ morally beautiful ’’ is the implied sense of 
the Greek term. ‘‘In the sight of all men’’ belongs to the 
verb: ‘* Letit be seen by all that we care for these things.”’ To 
join it with ‘‘ things honorable ’’ would make men’s judgment 
the standard, It is not certain that this precept gives a mo- 
tive for what precedes, though a care for things honorable 
may prevent retaliation, 

Verse 18.—J/ it be possible : Sometimes it is impossible, as 
Paul knew from his own experience.—As much as in you 
lieth: So far as the matter depends on you, letting the impos- 
sibility turn on something outside yourselves.—Be at peace 
with all men,—Habitual conduct is expressed, and ‘all’? 
points, not to men as a mass, but to all individuals. 

Verse 19.—Avenge not yourselves, beloved: The Revisers 
restore the Greek order, preserving the emphasis, and omit 
**dearly,’? which has no equivalent in the original.—Aut: 
On the contrary.— Give place unto wrath: Literally, ‘the 
wrath ;’’ that is, of God. The American Revisers properly 
prefer the margin, since only this sense seems consistent with 
the Old Testament citation. Let God’s wrath avenge ; do 
not avenge yourselves, Other explanations: ‘‘ Defer your 
wrath,’’? which is not a correct rendering ; or, ‘‘ Give place 
to the wrath of your enemy, by letting him have his way, or 
getting out of his way,’’ neither of them suited to the context. 
—For it is written ;: Deuteronomy 32 : 35.— Vengeance be- 
longeth unto me; I will recompense; The last term is a 
strengthened form of the verb ‘‘ render’’ in verse 17.—Satth 
the Lord : This is added by the Apostle. The Old Testament 
passage _js, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, and recompense ’’ (Rev. 
Ver.) ; the Septuagint has, ‘‘ In the day of vengeance I will 
recompense ;’’ in Hebrews 10: 30 the passage is cited as 
here, this form being probably well known. 

Verse 20.—Au¢: On the contrary. The contrast is with 
‘* Avenge not yourselves.’’—// thine enemy hunger, feed him: 
This clause and the remainder of the verse ar€é quoted exactly 
from the Septuagint (Prov. 25 : 21, 22), though without the 
usual formula of citation.— Zhou shalt heap coals of fire upon 
his head : The best explanation of this clause is, ‘‘ By so do- 
ing thou wilt most readily subdue him [by kindness], and thus 
take the only proper vengeance.’’ The explanation, leaving 
him exposed, in consequence of kindness, to severer divine 
punishment, is opposed by the next verse (comp. Prov. 
24:17). The coals of fire are supposed by some interpreters 
to represent ‘‘ the glowing shame of penitence,’’ but this must 
include true repentance, since merely to make an enemy 
ashamed is not an adequate motive. 

Verse 21.—Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good: ** Evil,’’ not in general, but injury done to us by 
others. ‘* But,’’ as in verses 19 and 20, is strongly adversa- 
tive. This sums up the duty im regard to adversaries. By 
returning evil for evil, we allow it to overcome us ; by return- 
ing good for evil, we overcome it. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE epistle to the Christians at Rome was written by Pay| 
from Corinth in the end of the year A.D. 57 or the 
opening of A.D. 58, just before he started for Jerusalem, on 
his speedy return from which he had promised himself the 
long-delayed pleasure of visiting the imperial city, on his way 
to Spain. But man proposes, and Gol disposes. He came 
back a prisoner, after lying two years in jail at Cesarea, and 
destined to lie in bonds for another two years in Rome, so 
that from about his forty-eighth to at least the end of his fifty. 
second year, when his powers of every kind were, one may 
say, at their best, he was shut up in confinement, instead of 
passing, as he had hoped, from land to land, in completion 
of his divinely appointed commission as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

A Christian community, founded, apparently, in its later 
characteristics, by some unknown follower of the Apostle 
whom the ceaseless wandering of the Jewish race had brought 
to Rome, after having learned what we may call Pauline 
Christianity from the Apostle’s teaching, had been established 
in the great city long before the epistle was written (Rom, 
15 : 22-24), perhaps, indeed, by some Jew returning from 
Jerusalem in the days of Christ, though the congregation was 
apparently organized in a definite completeness, at a later 
date, by some one who held Paul’s views as contrasted with 
those of Jewish Christians. 

It is strange to think that this community, which was capa. 
ble of receiving such exhortations to spiritual perfection as the 
Apostle sends them in the closing ‘chapters of his epistle, 
should have been hunted down, six years later, after the great 
fire in Rome, in A. D. 64, as enemies to society, practicing 
‘* an execrable superstition,’’ the rites of which, it was alleged, 
were stained by child-murder, cannibalism, and the foulest 
lewdness. ,General public hatred made it possible to charge 
its members with having, in their aversion to the existing state 
of affairs, set the city on fire. That they stood aloof from 
idolatry, shunned the sights of the amphitheater and the cir- 
cus, inevitably injured trades depending on idolatry, and 
brought division into families by the conversion of some of 
their members, had been enough, in the hands of Jewish and 
heathen enemies, to create this monstrous body of ill-will and 
baseless calumny. 

Foreseeing the danger, Paul is earnest in his commands 
that they be loyal to government to the smallest detail (Rom, 
13 : 1-7), just’as Peter, in his first epistle, in writing to Chris 
tians everywhere, cautions them three times over not to give 
any excuse for their being proceeded against as ‘‘ evil-doers ;” 
that is, criminals (1 Pet. 2:12; 3:16; 4:15). Yet we see 
even Paul himself ‘‘ suffering trouble ’’ in the end ‘as ao 
evil-doer ;’’ that is, a common criminal (2 Tim. 2:9). A 
lesson this, if ever there were one, that the voice of the people 
is by no means always the voice of God. 

How different, indeed, must have been the morality ofa 
congregation to whom Paul could write under the reign of 
Nero,—knowing, as the first. chapter of his epistle shows he 
did, the carnival of vice and wickedness in which the popula 
tion amid which they lived habitually indulged, —that their love 
should be sincere, not make believe, towards each other, 
frankly abhorring whatever was wrong in a brother, and cleav- 
ing to whatever they saw good in him; that, in short, they 
should love each other tenderly, every one putting others be 
fore himself. As to their Master, they were to be assiduous 
in their zeal for him, their souls glowing with his love, so that 
they would make everything an opportunity of serving his 
cause. Amidst all, their hope of being admitted into the 
kingdom of the Messiah when he returned was to {ill theif 
hearts with joy, keeping them stedfast in tribulation, which, 
even then tried them. An abiding spirit of prayer was to b¢ 
the living bond between them and heaven, with all its hopes 
and all its protecting and guiding powers. However poo 
they were to share their little with those still more needy, and 
to cherish the sacred duty of hospitality, giving shelter @ 


such as required it, and fanning brotherly love by friendly ™ 
tercourse. Towards their enemies they were to follow “¢ 
example of Jesus, and return blessing for persecution ; never 


to curse those who wronged them, as was the custom wit 
others, but to give good wishes for bad ones. 

Outside the congregation, as well as within it, their loving 
sympathy should lead them to rejoice in the joy of thei / 
low, and to mingle their tears with those of the mourner. All 
the community must cultivate a similar kindly respectful love 
for each other, that they might be truly one, as Christ co™ 
manded. Ambition was as possible on a humble theate! like 
theirs as on that of the world at iarge, but they were ‘° be 
lowly in heart, devoted to humble services and interes's, 
stead of seeking to raise themselves. Human nature ¥* 
prone to self-esteem ; let them beware of thinking ‘oo much 
of their wisdom or other gifts. 

Let them never return evil for evil, and let them st”ve he 
live so that they would be felt by all to be leading 2 wor”) 
life. For this end, among other precautions, let them de! 
mine to live peaceably with all men, whatever the prove ation 
if it could by any self-restraint be borne. As to reveng® '* 
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no thought of it cross their minds, for God is the avenger of 
his people, and they must leave the punishment of their ene- 
mies to him, Their part, instead of vengeance, is to return 
kindness for hatred, and therefore, if their foe be hungry, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; for this will kindle in his 
soul, or ought to kindle, the glowing fires of shame and re- 
more, which will be harder to bear than coals of fire heaped 
on his head. ‘* Take care,”’ adds he, ‘‘that you do not let 
your good be overcome and poisoned by the evil of any one 
towards you, but overcome his evil by your good towards 
th a society trained to such sublime morality should have 
almost perished, in a fit of popular madness, as criminals, is a 
strange episode in history. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Supreme Duty and its Many 
Manifestations 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


T IS very noteworthy that the larger number of the injunc- 
| tions in this chapter refer to conduct, especially to our 
behavior to each other. Devout emotion is good, but action 
is better. If we would ‘‘ deepen the spiritual life,’’? we have 
to cultivate doing as well as believing and feeling. 

The Apostle begins the list of relative duties with the all- 
embracing command to love, -Every right act to men flows 
from it. Only it must be sincere, with no mask of loving 
words drawn over cold or hostile hearts. This duty is as wide 
as humanity, soaring above all distinctions of race, religion, 
color, language. It is independent of men’s character, or of 
their attitude to us, 
another.’? We are doing less than our duty if we do not. 

But that genuine love is no idle sentiment, and, though it is 
independent of men’s character, it does not drown moral dis- 
tinctions in a gush of weak good-nature. Love, when it is 
sincere, has in it a vehement hatred of all evil, and a passion- 
ate clinging to good ; and if the people we love have evil in 
them, it will not wink at it, nor flatter them with approval, 
but will love them best by showing disapproval of their evil, 
and trying to separate them from i. Facile indifference to 
moral character in those we love marks our love as not genu- 
ine or not wise. 

In verse 10 the wide love of all men is drawn to a point, 
and specialized to brotherly love. And that love is to be ten- 
derer than the former; so Paul bids us be ‘kindly affec- 
tioned.’’ The word used implies strong natural love, such as 
that of parents for children, As instinctive as family love 
should the glow of affection’ to all the brethren be, and all 
insisting on, or even thinking about, one’s own position, is 
clean contrary to it. Brothers are unnatural if they try to 
push in front of each other, and grudge each other’s success. 
True love has no greater delight than to stand back and let 
the beloved go before. It is the one triumphant antagonist 
of ambition, rivalry, and envy. What a paradise the Church 
would be if this exhortation were obeyed ! 

Verses 11 and 12 stand out from the context as not refer- 
ring markedly to duties to the brethren; They deal rather 
with that side of Christian iife which we have said is not 
prominent in the series of commandments,—namely, the in- 
ward source of all social and fraterral graces of conduct. If 
we are to draw all men to ourselves with the cords of love, 
there must be much discipline of the inward self. That dis- 
cipline is set forth in these two verses, which each contain 

three clauses Closely connected. Zeal and diligence will flow 
from love, as all virtues do; but friction checks all motion, 
and will stop it altogether, if not counteracted. Therefore, in 
order to keep the most diligent zeal up to the mark, there 
must be a flame kindled in our spirits by the Spirit which is 
fire, and that will secure that the steam shall be ready to drive 
the engine. 

_ But there must be direction for zeal, as well as provisioa for 

_ continuance ; therefore Paul adds ‘serving the Lord.”’ 
ro and hallowed by recognition that we are serving 

St when we are loving men, our zeal will aot flag or go 
stan ‘ directions. We see much philanthropy to-day 
den ty ough it is the offspring of Christianity, is not Chris- 

» nso far as its motive is concerned. It lacks the ani- 
mating principle of “serving the Lord,’ and, for want of it, 
's neither strong enough to heal a sick world, nor lasting 
enough to be relied on, 

Pion’. Rar 5 the reference to the inner life in three 
pres A oad re A Christian life should be joyful, be- 
by clear alan "3 ane ge og hinge ahaa 
Pe hae aie e future glory. It takes effort to keep 
wits seni ured, The mountains across the straits 
hidden by pore dm island from the mainland, will often be 
mosphere clear Pet do aot, ve diligence to keep the at- 
he senaad mm e which is joyful because Ropeful will 
but our joy care “ee these. Circumstances may alter, 
rejoicing >. ot die, We can be “ sorrowful, yet always 

, surface may be tossed by tempest, but the 


We ‘‘owe’’ to all men to ‘*‘ love one’ 
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depths remain calm, Our lives will be joyful, hopeful, and 
patient, in proportion as they are prayerful, and that attitude 
of prayer and communion may be continuous, even amid dis- 
tractions and duties. We need not debate whether it can be 
absolutely unbroken in this life ; it certainly might be much 
more nearly so than it is. We may approximate indefinitely 
toward that ideal, and it would revolutionize our lives if 
we did, 

In verse 13 Paul returns to relative duties, and gives promi- 
nence to two exhibitions of brotherly love, which were 
specially important in the circumstances of the apostolic 
churches, ‘*Communicating’’ (Rev. Ver.) is better than 
‘* distributing ’’ (Auth. Ver.), for it brings out the thought 
that we are to make common cause with the needy, and, as 
we share their feeling of need, we are to let them share our 
possessions. We are all in partnership as Christians. We 
learn from Acts and the Epistles that there was much inter- 
course by travel among the churches, and that this was one 
of the principal means by which the unity of the scattered 
communities was kept up. Where but to a brother’s house 
should a brother, arriving in a strange city, go? Customs 
have altered, but the spirit of the exhortation remains applica- 
ble to-day. 

‘*Given to’’ in verse 13 is, literally, ‘‘ pursuing.’’ The 
same word is used in verse 14, and is there rendered ‘‘ perse- 
cute.’’” Paul was led, by using the word in the former verse, 
to anticipate in the latter the exhortations which properly 
begin in verse 17, as to treatment of enemies, and here we 
need only notice that this command is distinctly quoted from 
our Lord. It does not prove the Apostle’s acquaintance with 
our Gospels, but it establishes his knowledge of that saying as 
part of the body of teaching, whether oral or written, already 
current, 7 

The four precepts in verses 15 and 16 are again closely con- 
nected, and are all the fruits and manifestations of brotherly 
love. It will identify itself with the beloved. The unloving 
heart, which is the heart untouched by Christ’s love and un- 
purged by the indwelling Spirit, sees others’ joy often with 
envy and murmuring, and keeps its eyes dry while others 
weep. To throw one’s self sincerely and heartily into an- 
other’s joy is much harder than to sympathize with sorrow. 
But both are not only possible but obligatory on us as Chris- 
tians. The partnership is to extend to the emotions excited 
by circumstances as well as to goods. We are to make our 
brother’s feelings our own. Observe, too, that Christian re- 
joicing in hope, and patience in tribulation, do not exclude 
our being affected to gladness by prosperity, nor our being 
moved to tears by calamity. 

This sympathy is generalized in the next precept, ‘‘ Be of 
the same mind one toward another.’’ One disposition should 
animate all; each should reflect to every other the same 
‘* mind” of love and brotherhood. Each should find in each 
and bring to each the same love, as a hundred mirrors, set 
round a central light, will flash it back on to each other, and 
multiply it into a multitudinous brightness. 

One manifestation of such concord will be the dying out of 
selfish ambition, and the willingness to lay the meanest duties 
on ourselves for the brethren’s sake. If we are fighting tooth 
and nail to get ahead of others in wealth, reputation, etc., 
and if we think ourselves too great for small services of a lowly 
sort, we cannot have the same mind one toward another. To 
climb ambitiously is really to crawl; to descend to ‘ things 
that are lowly ”’ is really to rise. 

The chief hindrance to concord and such blessed lowly ser- 
vice is self-conceit. Love is the potent exorcist which will 
drive that devil out of our hearts, There can be no real 
humility without love, nor any real love without humility. A 
man whose admiring eyes are habitually fixed on himself has 
no leisure to look with sympathy on others, 

Verses 17 to 21 mainly deal with duties to enemies. The 
broad Christian duty is laid down in verse 17, and to it is ap- 
pended a precept which, at first sight, seems irrelevant. But 
to order our conduct so that it shall be honorable in the sight 
of hostile observers is part of our duty to our enemies, We 
are not responsible for their feelings, but we are responsible 
for doing nothing to warrant these, and for meeting them with 
unmistakably pure and generous conduct. If they twist our 
actions, that is their lookout ; ours is to oppose Christ-like 
actions to their enmity. We cannot ensure peace, but it takes 
two to make war. We are to do our part, and if others wish 
to fight with us, we are not to fight with them. 

Of course, that does not exclude the necessity of Christians 
taking their part in the great battle against evil. No man 
ever struck more vigorous blows than Paul, and yet no man 
ever sought more earnestly to conciliate by yielding in all non- 
essentials. But, if others break peace, that is not to provoke 
us to follow sait. Why should they be allowed to set the 
tune which we are to play? Why should not we take the 
initiative, and set the example of peace-loving love? Are 
we to be but the reflections of other men’s feelings to us? 

There will be no end to the reverberation of evil, if we give 
it back when it strikes us. Arabs keep up family feuds for 
generations, and every man killed has to be avenged by an- 
other slain. To take such perpetuation of hatred and retalia- 
tion of injuries for our model is to depart from Christ’s gom- 


mands, and to be ‘‘ overcome of evil.’’ The only victor over 
evil is good. Hate can only be conquered by being turned 
into love, and love alone can effect that change. It is the sun 
that conquers frost and melts ice. So Paul warns against 
avenging ourselves, which is being overcome by the evil which 
we resent, and reminds us that to mete out punishment is 
God’s prerogative, which he will certainly execute. The 
thought that God will punish is adduced as the motive for 
meeting injuries with benefits. 

Verse 20 is quoted from Proverbs 25 : 21, 22. Kindnesses 
done to an enemy are like coals heaped on his head. Just as 
fire melts stubborn iron, these will\ melt the hostile heart. 
That will not always be the case, but it will often be so, and 
it is always our duty to make the attempt thus to conquer 
hatred by love. Good done for evil received is the only vic- 
tor over evil, and has the magic power of transforming it into 
good. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Christian in Daily Life 


O MANY Scriptures give their meaning so much more 
strongly and beautifully than we can, that we are 
ashamed to say anything. When Christ speaks himself, or by 
his chosen, let common men be silent. The best we can do 
is to wait receptively, hungrily, before his life-giving words. 
They teach us that our best relation to God is serving him 
with fervency, heat, boiling in soul, rejoicing in his hope, 
continuing stedfastly in prayer. A prophet is one that boils 


over from the inner fire. Spiritual life is intense. He who 
creates worlds by the million cannot be otherwise. He who 
is like him, is not seeking rest in chapels of ease. It is the 


unclean spirit that walketh the dry places seeking rest. 
joy of the Lord gives strength enough for any labor. 

The relation to fellow-Christians is not asceticism but dili- 
gence in business, richness of human sympathy, tenderness of 
love. Pursue hospitality as a business, be honest, peaceable, 

«Thus toward God, saints, and friends. Toward enemies, — 
not seeking vengeance, leave that to the Lord ; -but feed him 
if hungry, give drink to him if thirsty. So shall great evil be 
overcome with greater good (v. 21). 

Note : The gospel that Jesus preached and illustrated was 
grasped by the early church. The greatest heights of grace 
that can come from the communication-of God’s Spirit were 
actually achieved. No New Testament teaching is too high 
for actual living. 


The 


Points : The lesson is all points. 
by one to his own conscience. 


Let them be applied one 
They may prick, 
University Park, Colo. 


KY : 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland ‘Hoyt, D.D. 


Be love be without hypocrisy (v. 9). 


‘Oh ! how much more doth, Beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give !"’ 


Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good. 
To hate is aduty. That is a shabby character which cannot 
hate well. Every true, strong character must be righteously 
wrathful. Only, such abhorrence must terminate on the right 
object,—the evil. Nothing is farther from the New Testa- 
ment than that so-called ‘‘liberaiism ’’ which refuses to make 
clear and strong distinction between the good and the bad, the 
false and the true. It is no compliment to be called liberal 
when it means that you are listlessly and easily welcoming 
essential opposites. Evil is not good; error is not truth, 
You have no right to treat the one as you would the other, 
Then, too, it is a great thing to know how-to defend yourself 
by and to triumph by the use of opposites. If you would expel 
the darkness, bring in the light. If you would thrust out the 
cold, bid the fire glow. If you would vanquish the evil, 
cleave to—literally let yourself be glued to—the good. 

In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to an- 
in honor preferring one another (v. 10). These 
words, ‘‘ tenderly affectioned,’’ have a smack of such affection 
as rules in the family, as between husband and wife, parents 
and children. The meaning is, that in the church, where 
people are bound by a Christian brotherhood, the whole at- 
mosphere ought to be that of a family. Love as between 
those in closest natural kinship ought to permeate those who, 
by faith kinned with Christ, are therefore kinned with each 
other. And such, in ways of beautiful moral conduct, ought 
to prefer—go before—each other, thus inciting, by beautiful 
example, to beautiful lives. 


other ; 


** He was the glass in which the noble youths did dress themselves.” 
Such high examples should Christians be to Christians, 

In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord (¥. 13). The outward life of the Christian should be 
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one of untiring and girded diligence; to the tasks set 
against him he should quickly and strongly set his hand, But 
it is the within which makes the without. In order to do this 
he must have right inner life, a fervent—literally, a boiling— 
spirit. And in order to have and keep such spirit, urging to- 
ward and issuing in such outward living, the Christian must 
think of the great and gracious Lord as the final end of his 
serving. The thought, ‘ for Christ’s sake,’’ can stir the 
spirit, and such hot and eager spirit can make the hands dili- 
gently grasp and do even the dryest, dustiest duty. 

Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; continuing sted- 

 fastly in prayer (v.12). Here is an admirable prescription for 
a hard time. When we fall upon a hard time, let us sedu- 

x lously use it. In such a time, refuse to despair; keep hope 
6h burning ; feed the fire of it by persistent turning to the brighter 
side. Nothing is worse for a man than to let his hope smoulder 
into ashes. Then remember the meaning and purpose: of 
tribulation. It is not punitive ; it is medicinal and remedial. 
The word is derived from the instrument with which, an- 
ciently, the golden wheat kernels were disimprisoned from the 
useless straw. It is for spiritual and noble betterment that 
tribulation comes. So be patient—literally, enduring—under 

it. Then, all the time, stedfastly, lift up your heart to God in 
prayer. Thus the difficult season shall be full of high culture, 
and ennobling to you. And, in God’s wise and loving time, 
the gray skies shall turn to blue, the genial airs blow, and the 
sweet songs of deliverance strike their notes. 

Bless them that persecute you; bless, and curse not (v. 14). 
Remember how the Master prayed upon his cross, —‘*‘ Father, 
forgive them.’’ 

Be of the same mind one toward another (v. 16), We may 
have no mean class distinctions in the church. The church 

~~ which has them is, so far forth, unchristian. 

. Set not your mind on high things, but condescend to things 
that are lrwly, That word ‘ condescend ’’ means, literally, 
to be led away with. Do not let only that which is conspicu- 
ous capture you. 










































































**Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’ er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate ; 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait." 


Be not wise in your own concetts. 


** Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works."’ 


~ 
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can most readily spare. These are the slothful, who neglect 
the Apostle's admonition. My father taught me that, if any- 
thing was worth doing at all, it was worth doing well. And 
this has been a great help to me al! my life long. 

** Rejoicing in hope.’’ This commends the spirit of cheer- 
fulness, and a good thing this is. There are some folks who 
are all the time looking on the dark side of things. To be 
with them is most depressing. They set fear in the window, 
and fear turns prophet, and foretells all manner of evil. These 
folk, remind one of the man who, on his death-bed, called 
his son to him, and said, ‘‘ My son! I have had many troubles 
in this life. But most of them never happened.’’ How true 
this is! Try here also the Apostle’s recipe, and you will find 
the results most excellent. 

‘*Sympathize.’’ We are all apt to be willing to sympathize 
with those who are in sorrow. But to do the same with those 
who are full of joy, is not so common. Some people are 
more apt.to be jealous of those.who rejoice, than they are to 
sympathize with them. This is not like the Apostle. He 
counsels sympathy with all, according to their need. If this 
counsel were carried out, this gloomy world would be a deal 
brighter. 

**Set not your mind on high things.’’ 
be ambitious, 


This means do not 
Ambition of the kind to which Paul refers is 
a cause of much sorrow. He who is content to be faithful in 
his business, but, at the same time, is willing to be nobody, 
will suffer much less than he who is all the time aspiring to 
lofty position. In matters of real importance, if you want 
to be big, be content to be little, and, if you wish to go up, be 
willing to go down. Do you understand this ? 

‘* Overcome evil with good.’’ This is awfully hard. It is 
so much easier to say ‘‘I’ll pay him back.’’ But it is not a 
divine Spirit that instigates any such utterance. Jesus, when 
reviled, reviled not again, and is he not our example ?. 

Now, in all this ‘‘ practical ’’ living, we shall need the help 
of God’s Spirit, for otherwise we shall utterly fail in carrying 
out Paul’s injunctions. 


New York City. 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
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The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 

Render to no man evil for evil (v.17). ‘It is not man- items the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 

* sea 3 . 3 res , of a Bible class. But this leafiet is only ong pentive. and each 

wood, but childishness, to be quieted with striking the thing week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 

dint hurts us.”’ member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 

: copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 

Tuke thought for things honorable in the sight of all men, esired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 

. . > I study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 

You ought to care what others think and say of you. will also a — free; epee, request, ~ those who — the 

; +1», . y . er course. e¢ books themselves may be purchased from The 

df it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with Sunday School Times. Questions which achers may wish to 
aii men (v.18). ‘* A proverb says ‘ it takes two to quarrel ;’ 

keep peace on your side.”’ 

But-give place unto wrath (v, 19). Wait; never speak or 


ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 

act when angry. I saw a great engine the other day con- 

troled by the governor, else it had run so furiously it had 

dashed itself to pieces. When you are angry, you are the 

engine without the governor. 

For in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head 
(vy. 20). And this does not mean that thus you shall burn 
your enemy, and so satisfy-your own vindictiveness against 
him. The figure is from the ancient way of the reducing of 
metals. The burning coals, piled upon the hard, cold met- 
als, melted the metals, and so rendered them tractable. So, 
by beautiful kindness to your enemy, you shall melt him, win 
him, be enabled to mold him into all lovely shapes of friend- 
ship to yourself. 


Philadelphia. 


(The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


The Epistle to the Romans 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The Epistle to the Romans was written during Paul’s three 
months at Corinth (Acts 20: 3). It marks the practical close 
of the extended controversy between Paul and the ‘ Juda- 
izers ’’ over the obligations of Christians who were born Gen- 
tiles, reflected in Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians. It is a quite 
comprehensive restatement of his ‘‘ Gospel,’’ and its historical 
reasonableness. Some think that his chief purpose in writing 
the letter was to forestall the insidious attacks of his opponents, 
should they make their way to Rome. 

As a preparation for the study of chapters 12 ff., it will be 
well to read over the first eleven chapters, guided by the fol- 
f lowing very general outline » (1.) Introduction (Rom, 1 : 1- 

Teaching Hints 17). (2.) There has been a aia failure in oie right- 

eousness (1: r8 to 3: 20); neither Gentile nor Jew stands 

By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. the test; all are guilty ; (3) hence righteousness J come as 
| AST week, Christian giving. This week, Christian living. . tree gift from God to man (3 : 21 to § : 21); (4) righteous- 
Both most important. Some people are very “doc- "*% is not an inert, earnable commodity, but something that 
tinal,’ and others very “practical.” Paul was both. In has a progressive development in the Christian heart (6: 1 to 
this lesson, we have a specimen of his ‘ practical "’ side. e: 39). (=) This conception of the work: of the Christ is 
Among many practical things that he says, call attention to the consistent with the fant af-the rejection of the-Jews;(g: 8 ¢ 
following : It : 36); the rejection is not complete, it affects only the dis- 

‘Im honor preferring one another.’’ What is the matter obedient. 
with many families? Is it not that brothers and sisters pre- Then read with care 12: 1 tots : 13, which sets forth the 
fer themselves? Instead of looking out for the interests each effect of the gespel-in practical life ; and 15 : 14 to the end, 
of the other, they push for their own pleasure or advance- which contains his‘farewell messages. 
ment. So quarrels arise, and bitter feelings are engendered, [. QUESTIONS For Study AND Discussion. 
and families split apart. If you have had any stich frictions [For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 
in your home, try Paul's prescription, and you will find that Books of reference (see Editor's Note above). 
it works like a charm. Burton, ‘‘ Records and Letters,’’ 221, 222 ; ‘‘ Romans ” (in 

“Not slothful in business.’’ Why do so many young fel- ‘‘ Aids to Bible Readers,”’ Biblical World, Vol. VI); McCly- 
lows get “stuck ’’ in life? In many cases this arises merely mont, chapter 13; Sanday and Headlam, ‘‘ Romans’? (Inter- 
+from slothful habits. They do only as much as they must do, national Critical Commentary) ; Stifler, ‘‘ Romans ;’’ Saba- 


ASA 


fs and never try and volunteer to do one thing more. There are tier, ‘ Paul,” 185-211; Moule, ‘Epistle to the Romans ”’ 
| lets of people who are the first fo be laid off as soon as slack 


x », times come, simply because they are those whom the employer chapters 36-39 ; Conybeare and Howson, chapter 19. 


+e 


(Expositor’s Bible) ; Farrar, ‘‘ Messages,’’ 268-290; “ Paul,” 


* 


1. The Epistle. (1.) What other reasons for writing the 
epistle can be conjectured than the one mentioned above? 
(2.) How can the central theme -of the epistle (comp. 1 : 14 
and 16; 25-27) be most clearly expressed? (3.) Taking the 
general course of the argument as outlined above, does it 
amount to a demonstration of this truth ? 

2. Its Arguments. (4.) Would a Jew have been likely to 
admit Paul’s premise (2 : 17-29) that, as a nation, they were 
not earning salvation any more thah Gentiles? (5.) Dig 
Abraham’s case (4: 1-25) prove that the promises given to 
Israel were given to be claimed by the exercise of faith, not 
through obedience to law? (6.) By what two arguments 
(9: 1 to 11: 36) does Paul justify the divine rejection of Israe| 
as a nation ? ‘ : 

3. tts Ideals of the Christian Life. (7.) What character. 
istics of the Christian do chapters 12 and 13 emphasize? 
[Riddle : The Epistle ; Notes, [ 1. Geikie: {J 5-8. Tris. 
tram: § 1.] (8.) What motives for leading the higher life do 
they suggest? (9.) What results dovthey expect ? (10.) What 
is a plain statement of Paul’s idea of Christian forbearance 
in chapters 14 and 15: 1-7? 

III. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 

How much we need to remember Paul’s view of righteous. 
ness as something that can grow, and needs cultivation ? 

Notice how chapters 12 and 13 echo many of the utterances 
and the essential thought of 1 Corinthians 12 and 13. 

Let us try to realize how inspiring this teaching concerning 
salvation through faith must have been, not merely to Jews 
groaning under the yoke of legalism, but to Greeks and 
pagans, whose ideas of eartiing acceptance with God were 
just as crude and fully as burdensome. The chief difference 
between a Jew and a pagan was that the former was dead in 
earnest. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Hints for the Intermediate ‘Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ROM what New Testament book is our lesson to-day? 

Who was the author? Last quarter we had a lesson 

from this same epistle of Paul. It would be well to review 

that lesson in connection with this, and recall some of the in- 

struction then given. Personal responsibility is so involved 

with the duties of Christian life that the lessons may be con 
sidered together, 

Paul's Letter to the Romans.—For years Paul had longed 
to go to Rome, but it was three years more, after the date of 
this letter, before he went there, and then as a prisoner 
There were Christians in Rome, as you will see by the begin 
ning of his letter. Some of these Christians were Jews, some 
of them Gentiles. The knowledge of Christ had been carried 
to Rome by Christians from other places, perhaps some who 
had heard Paul on his missionary journeys, or in the churches 
he had founded in different cities. Some Roman Jews, we 
know, had been in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and 
had heard Peter’s sermon; for Luke says that there were 
** sojourners from Rome ’’ among that crowd. Pau! already 
knew and loved some of the Roman Christians, for he named 
them in his letter, and sent them messages. Read the last 
chapter of the book, and see if you find any familiar names. 
You will read, too, who wrote the epistle as Paul dictated, 
and who carried the letter from Corinth to Rome,—a useful 
woman, who is called a ‘‘si8ter’’ and ‘‘a servant of the 
church.’’ What was her name? (Encourage the scholars (0 
tell what they know of Rome from previous lessons and from 


reading. Paul’s epistles,-as well as from their school his" 


tories. ) 

Counsels for Daily Living.—The few Christians in a cif 
of hundreds of thousands of godless people did not always 
know what it was right to do and what not to do. [aul sen! 
them some short, plain rules how to live, so that they would 
please Christ, their new Master. The keynote of Paul's 
teaching was love. See how many of the precepts of this 
chapter must be the fruit of love to God and love to men 
Paul did not’ mean the appearance of love which carries * 
smile, smooth words, and gracious actions now and then. He 
taught of real heart-love that is ‘not puffed up,’ that ‘sul 
fereth long,’’ seeketh not self, cheerfully enduring, hopin, 
helping others. Nothing but true, honest love to God ca# 
kindle love in the heart warm enough and strong enough 
produce brotherly love and kind affection. How many really 
prefer that honor, success, and praise should be another's 
rather than their own ? 

The Business of Life.—Religion that is only '" good 
thoughts or desires will not go very far nor last very !oné: 
To wear well, right doing must be in work, in study, in school, 
in vacation, in the home, all the time, and in every place. 
What would you think of a sertant who was faithful only *h<" 
the mistress is looking on? That is what Paul called “°° 
service.’’ Industry means constant honest work, such * °° 
earnest spirit prompts, hopefully, happily, doing 42/' tasks 
not so much with outward profession of service for ‘)¢ 
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August 28, 189 


as from a prayerful, loving spirit, which turns toward him as a 
flower turns to the san. 

What we Owe to Others. —Brotherly leve will find expres- 
Are you willing and glad to share your pleasures and 
good things with your companions and friends ? They need 
not be friends to whom we should be kind and generous, for 
we should remember ay who are in need or sorrow, or to 
whom we can carry comfort or help, or whose loneliness we 
can cheer. “It was mot just for the beautiful flowers she 
brought me,” a sick girl said of a visitor to a hospital. ‘‘ The 
flowers soon faded, but I shall always love her for her bright 
smile, her soft, sweet voice, and the tender touch of her 
hand.”’ 

Sharing Others’ Sorrows and Joys.—That is what Paul did. 
He knew how precious to him were words and acts of sympa- 
thy when he was sick and lonely, or driven from one city to 
another, or wearing prison chains. He was ready to bless all 
in want or sorrow, and to cheer them with Christian hope. 
His favorite word was, ‘* Rejoice ; and again I say, Rejoice.’’ 
Even when it would seem that he had little cause for glad- 
ness, he taught the duty of sharing the lot of others in trouble 
or in joy,—not with pride or haughty manner, but with such 
kindly feeling that when one suffers all suffer with him, or 
when one is honored all rejoice together. ‘‘ Let all that ye 
do be done in love,’’ he said, 

A Heart of Compassion.—Who always ‘‘ had compassion ’’ 
upon the sick, the suffering, the hungny, and the lost? That 
is the mainspring of all kindness, divine and human. In the 
short letter ‘*to the faithful brethren in Christ’’ of the 
church in Colosse, Paul shows us how to ‘‘ walk wor- 
thily.’’ He writes for fathérs and children, husbands and 
wives, masters and servants, and gives counsel just as good 
now as when Paul, a prisoner, wrote the charge to have ‘‘a 
heart of compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, long- 
suffering ; forbearing one another, and forgiving each other ; 

. even as the Lord forgave you.’’ ‘‘ Above all these things, 
put on love, which is the bond of perfectness.”’ 

Love your Enemies.—Perhaps that may seem harder than all. 
Jesus Christ said so before Paul learned to love his enemies. 
How he once hated Christians and persecuted them before the 
love of Christ melted his heart. He looked and approved 
when flying stones silenced Stephen, as he knelt, and, with dying 
breath, asked forgiveness for the enemies who murdered him. 
Paul says, if it be possible, be in peace with all men. How 
is it possible? By obeying the Golden Rule and the Golden 
Text. What if you are tempted to do evil asothersdo? Ask 
for strength not to yield, and perhaps, instead of being won to 
sin, you may overcome by winning others to do good, What 
if you are treated cruelly and unjustly ? Remember that the 
Judge of all knows the right, and you may safely trust him to 
guard your case, and recompense the real evil-doer. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


HE thought of the quarter, that of shining by doing, 
should be that of the review. This may be much em- 
phasized by means of a particularly pretty song in ‘ Little 
Branches, No: 2,’’ by Charles H. Gabriel. If typewritten 
copies of the words of the song ‘“‘ Little Candles ”’ are given 
to the older pupils, and a request to the mother for help, the 
three verses may easily be ready for Review Sunday. 

The older classes may learn that Paul, our apostle, is near 
the end of his third journey, is still at Corinth, just ready to 
start for Jerusalem with the love-money,—*‘ fairy money, that 
blesses as it goes.’? Tell something of the great city, where 
Were many friends of Jesus who wanted to see Paul. Locate 
Rome, and use these few’ points on your map, not as teaching 
Geography, but as the employing of direction and place to 
excite and hold attention. 

Paul, not being able to go, wrote a letter, from which is 
car lesson, about how people who love Jesus should behave. 

Preparation must come through the child’s experience, and 
“gain the family life affords us our point of contact. Thanks 
to the kindergarten, many, many children know that, in the 
happy family, ‘loving and working, they ever agree.’’ So, 
pong of the dialogue, enlarge upon the theme. I!lustrate 

pieasantness of agreement by soft and sweet chords upon 
your piano, or even by sweet vocal notes. To be loving and kind 
slike these. Discords, or harsh tones, is like the unhappiness 
which comes if the family is unloving. Give the illustration 
Several times, till all feel the pleasure of the one, and the dis- 
‘urbing and trying effect of the other. 

The story of Joseph and his brethren will serve for a com- 
- picture, into which the precepts of our lesson and Golden 
— may be woven. Reread the story, shorten it, and select 

© most salient points, It is a family mostly of boys, and, to 
represent them, pin up ten good-sized paper hearts, one 
smaller, one quite small. This emblem, though hackneyed to 
a is fresh to the children, for they are fresh themselves, 
. omep- boy is in his heart is what he is, and he knows it. 

se will tell to him just what these boys were. 


Dismiss Benjamin as the baby. Tell the story as far as the 
sale of Joseph to Potiphar, and you will then be able to write 
** Obedient ’’ and ‘‘ Trustworthy’’ upon his heart, and upon 
each of the brothers’ an antithesis of the virtues enjoined in 
the lesson. For example, ‘‘ Unkind to his brother,’’ “ Im- 
patient,’’ ‘* Dishonest,’’ ** Revengeful,’’ ‘‘ Wanting the best 
place,’’ and so on. 

Skip till the time of the famine and Joseph as governor. 
Let the class help you tell this part of the story, but keep your 
thread of how good overcame evil well in sight, showing how 
Joseph, by his love and kindness, helped to change the 
brothers’ hearts, till the heart that had been unkind to his 
brother became kind to his brother (Benjamin). 

Rub off the ‘‘ dis,’’ and the dishonest heart becomes honest. 
Illustrate by the cup and the money, wanting the best place, 
the selfish heart, changed to being willing to be a slave to free 
the boy, an unselfish one. 

So alittle study will show a change possible to each heart, 
deceit to truth, unkind to kind, selfish to unselfish, idle to in- 
dustrious, hateful to helpful, hard-hearted to sympathetic, 
revenge to forgiveness, dishonest to honest, quarrelsome to 
good-tempered, impatient to patient. 

The good drove out the bad. The pleasantness of the 
change will appeal to the class, and, ‘‘ overcome’’ being ex- 
plained, the text is easily assimilated, as showing a good way 
to keep girls and boys in a family good and happy. 

* It may be farther enforced by reference to what every 
child knows, that smiles beget smiles, and kind words kind 
words in return. 

Give each a tiny card with the text, asking each to try to- 
morrow to overcome evil with good, and mark it on the card, 
to be a secret between you and the child ; and be early next 
Sunday, to receive confidences. 

Of course, points of danger may be mentioned as good 
chances for overcoming, —minding when mother calls, patience 
and kindness with little brother or sister, dressing carefully 
and quickly, and all the round of small duties. 

Suggest the beauty and greatness of helping others to be 
good. Toa child goodness should represent every happy and 
pleasant thing in life, and may in that way be made to seem to 
it the one thing supremely to be desired for itself, and then 
for others, and the effort for its attainment worth making. 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B, Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


fe ET Love BE witHouT DissimuLaTion ”’ (‘* Hypoc- 
risy,’’ Rev. Ver.).—Perhaps more exactly rendered by 
Wyclif, in, the first literal translation of the Bible into our 
tongue, ‘‘feigning.’’ -The whole of the passage, to the end 
of the chapter, is a string of moral apothegms against selfish- 
ness, all of which may be gathered from isolated passages in 
the Old Testament, the rabbinical writers, or the Gentile 
moralists, but are nowhere else collected in one review. 

** WiTH BROTHERLY LovE.’’—The Greek word here is very 
remarkable. It signifies the tender affection of blood rela- 
tives, and goes beyond the teaching of Socrates or of Con- 
fucius, who distinguish between such affection and friendship. 
It remained for Christianity to teach the family relationship in 
Christ. 

‘* GIVEN TO HoOsPITALITY.”—This was a duty enforced by 
all pre-Christian moralists, and it is perhaps the one virtue 
which Muhammadanism and Booddhism have enforced more 
strongly than. even the. professors of a higher faith. . The 
Mishna quaintly remarks that the hospitality of Abraham was 
of a higher standard than that of Job, for Job sat and waited 
within his house until the strangers came to him; but Abra- 
ham sat outside, in the tent-door, and looked in every direc- 
tion, and, when he saw strangers, went to them, and caused 
them to turn in. In another place it says that ‘the really 
hospitable man will never, though the -guest pronounces the 
grace, allow him to help himself, The guest offers the-grace, 
in order that he may bless the host ; the master of the house 
carves,'in order that he may give large pieces, which a guest 
could not, out of modesty, do.’’ 

‘* RECOMPENSE TO NO MAN Evit ror Evit.’’—This pre- 
cept, from the Sermon on the Mount, is in noble contrast to 
the teaching of the heathen moralists generally. The ideal 
hero of the pagan world was a warm friend and a bitter 
foe, and the more sternly he avenged an injury the nobler was 
he esteemed, as Pindar, in extolling the virtues of his hero, 
puts these words into his mouth : 

“ The friend I love I cannot:spoil, 
But when my hate assaults a foe 
I feel the wolf's unconquered glow."’ 
But there were some noble exceptions. In discussing the 
maxim, ‘‘ Be good to thy friend, but hurt thine enemy,’’ 
Socrates says, ‘* This is an error.. Do horses become better, 
or worse, by being ill-treated?, Do dogs become better, or 
worse, by ill-treatment? . If kind treatment brings out the 
virtues of horses.and dogs, are men inferior to them?’’ And 
then he denies. that the saying was ever uttered by any wise 





or good man, but proceeded from one of the tyrants, or righ 
oppressors of their country, for he adds, ‘‘ it expresses neither 
righteousness nor justice.’’ ae 


The College, Durham, England. 
a 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


**In DILIGENCE NoT SLOTHFUL.’’—Sloth is one of the be- 
setting sins of the Orient. The enervating effect of the hot 
climate on the one hand, and the sense of insecurity under 
Turkish rule—the uncertainty that a man will ever reap the 
fruits of his labor—on the other, may laryely account for this 
condition of things. A general view conveys the impression 
that the people will work as little as they possibly can. In 
consequence, they have, as a rule, to put up with a very poor 
and mean manner of life. Certain Jewish colonies in Pales- 
tine, for example, have been a disappointment to their pro- 
moters. A small sum weekly was given to the colonists until 
they-should reclaim the land, and be able to support them- 
selves. Could the promoters have seen these men reclining 
under the shade, as I have seen them, watching the Arabs 
doing very indifferently, for half their subsidy, the work they 
ought to have done themselves, the failure would have been 
easily explained. Diligence would make some of these colonies 
both beautiful and fruitful. 

‘* COMMUNICATING TO THE NECESSITIES OF THE SAINTS.’”? 
—This was only an attempt to turn into a new channel the an- 
cient stream of Oriental liberality to the religious. Seldom, 
indeed, will you hear of a poor man, devoted to religion, ap- 
pealing in vain for relief or assistance. To help him is held 
to be meritorious before God; it is an act of ‘* righteous- 
ness,’’—a species of lending to God, who will not fail to dis- 
charge the debt with ample interest. To deny him is not only 
stingy, it is also an act of impiety. 

‘* GIVEN TO HosPItaLity.’’—Few subjects lend themselves 
to more varied illustration than the immemorial customs of 
Eastern hospitality. Their origin is doubtless to be sought in 
the roving life of the olden time, when, for the wanderer’ who 
came to an encampment in the wilderness, reception and en- 
tertainment made all the difference between life and death in 
the hungry waste. But so thoroughly have they been wrought 
into the people’s sense of obligation that they persist to this 
day, even in large and civilized cities, where the necessities 
that gave them sanction no longer exist. In the desert they 
hold sway as of old. The shaykh’s tent is pitched towards 
the direction whence travelers may be expected, that they may 
find immediate welcome, shelter, and sustenance. To avoid 
the tracks frequented by sojourners is regarded as the depth 
of meanness. The barking of the dogs in camp often guides 
the wayfarer thither, and of the hospitable man it is said that 
his dogs bark loudly. 

« REJOICE WITH THEM THAT REJOICE; WEEP WITH THEM 
THAT WEEP.’’—The ties that bind a religious community to- 
gether are so close and intimate as to render obedience to this 
injunction easier than it is with us. Severed as they are from 
people of other faiths, they tend to a greater commuhity of 
interests, and the experiences of the individual more readily 
touch all, I remember an aged Jew in Tiberias who borrowed 
money to marry his son, the only survivor of a family of eigh- 
teen, in order, as he said, that he might rejoice with him 
before he died. Many came to share the old man’s joy who 
had no acquaintance with him personally, but wished to show 
their sympathy with his happiness, On another occasion our 
nurse, a stranger in the town, heard the wail that announced 
a Christian’s death. She did not know the mourners, but at 
once asked permission to go and weep with them for a little. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Paul spend three years on his third 

missionary journey? Where did he go next?-; From 

what city was this letter written? (Rom. 16 : 23; .1 Cor. 

1:14.) How long did he remain there? (Acts 20: 3.) Why 
did Paul write to Rome? 

2. Love (vs. 9, 10).—What are some of love’s temptations 
to dissimulation? Why must one abhor the evil, if he would 
cleave to the good? What change would it make in business, 
if all men loved one another as brothers? and in social Iife, 
if each sought another’s honor, rather than his own ? 

3. Fervor (vs. 11-13).—Why is a busy man a better Chris- 
tian? How does it help one’s work to be fervent, enthusias- 
tic, in it? How can we be “‘serving the Lord’? at all times? 
Why should a Christian always be hopeful? What considera- 
tions will make him ever patient? What is it to be “ imstant 
in prayer’’? Why is it especially blessed to *‘ distribute to 
the necessity of saints’?? To whom should Christians, be es- 
pecially hospitable ? 

4. Humiity (vs. 14-16).—Whence came the injunction of — 
verse 14? (Matt. 5:44.) Howis one to bless his persecutors? 

























































































































Which is harder, to rejoice with the joyful, or weep with the 
sortowful? What is it'to ‘‘ be of the same mind one toward 
another’’? Why is a Christian not to set his mind on ‘* high 
things’’? How is he to obtain humility? Why will a wise 
man not be ‘* wise in his own conceits’’ ? 

5. Peace (vs, 17-21),—What illustrations did Christ give 
of rendering good for evil? (Matt. 5 : 38-47.) When is one 
not to be at peace with others? Why are we not to avenge 
ourselves ? Whence comes the quotation in verse 19? (Deut. 
32:35.) What is the point of the metaphor, * coals of 
fire’’? How are we to apply these principles to wars among 
nations ? to struggles between classes? to private quarreis ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. How did Paul bid the Roman Christians treat those that 
sought the same honors? those that persecuted them? those 
that wept? a hungry enemy? 2. How were they to work? 
how pray? how love? What were they to hate? 
Oo 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


(These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


I. How did Paul urge the Romans to treat their enemies? 
2. What command did he give regarding friends? 3. In what 
way were they to work? 4. How were they to pray? 5. 
What were they to think about themselves ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





STRONG. 
PEACEFUL. 
MODEST. 
SYMPATHETIC. 


STRONGER 
THAN 


EVIL. 


LOVE 


SHOULD 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


*‘In heavenly love abiding."’ 

‘* Life wears a different face to me."' 

‘IT have entered the valley of blessing.” 

** Are you happy in the Lord?" 

‘There's sunshine in my soul to-day." 

‘There comes to my heart one sweet strain."’ 
‘I've reached the land of corn and wine." 

** Be earnest, my brother, in word and in deed."’ 


ASAE 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE structure of the Epistle to the Romans presents a 
form to which the other Pauline epistles tend. It is 
first doctrinal, and then practical, The first eleven chapters 
are occupied with the deep things of God, and of his relations 
to men through Christ in the Spirit. Step by step the Apostle 
leads up to the doxology with which the eleventh chapter 
closes, showing that ail is a disclosure of the depths of the 
divine mercy and wisdom. Then,—with a ‘“‘ therefore ’’—he 
turns this all into motives for the discharge of the commonest 
duties of the Christian life, beginning with the dedication of 
the individual to God's service. All the sublimest disclosures 
he has been able to make to them, are to bear fruit in every- 
day faithfulness to such duties as are here set forth as the 
demands of the gospel upon Christians. 

Especially significant is the Greek word rendered ‘‘ com- 
municating,’’ in verse 13. It is the werd of the Apostles’ 
Creed, in the use of which Christendom confesses its faith in 
“the communion of saints.’’ Through a loss of force, this 
word has come to stand for either a mere sentiment or else 
for fellowship in the church. In the New Testament it is 
something very much more practical than this. The first dis- 
ciples had a common purse,—the bag which Judas had the 
keeping of, and for which he craved the “‘two hundred 
penee,’’ that Mary’s ointment would have sold for. The first 
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church began with ill-judged attempt to establish the principle 
and method of the common purse fora much larger brother- 
hood, and thus brought upon itself the poverty which obliged 
the Pillar Apostles to ask Paul and Barnabas to ‘‘ remember 
the poor’ of that church, when they went to the Gentiles. 
No other church repeated the experiment which had resulted 
so badly at Jerusalem; but it was enjoined on Christians 
everywhere to hold their possessions subject to such calls as 
the Lord might make upon them, through the needy, both 
within the churches and without. In the case of the latter, 
there was a holding things in common, not as a rule or 
method, but as a sentiment in keeping with their new relation- 
ship of brotherhood, and one which would shape itself into 
appropriate action in accordance with circumstances. It was 
recognized as best, that those who had the ability to earn, and 
the gift to save, should exercise these faculties in honest ways, 
but never in a selfish, mammonish spirit. The good of com- 
munism was thus to be obtained without abandoning the good 
of private ownership. And that this might be recognized as 
the binding law of the Christian life, it was put into the oldest 
of the creeds: ‘‘ I believe in the.communion of saints.’’ 


Philadelphia. 
KY 
Lesson Summary 


AVING discussed the deep things of God in the earlier 
parts of this Epistle, Paul swings into practical duties 
which clearly flow from those exalted doctrines. The opening 
of this subject is, with Paul, like the letting out of water. 
Duty rolls forth upon duty with little of logical connection, 
but with abundance of fulness and force. His specifications 
multiply like the waves of the sea. Love, evil, good, tender- 
nesé, honor, diligence, fervor, service, joy, patience, prayer- 
fulness, generosity, hospitality, blessing, cursing, sympathy, 
harmony, humility, retaliation, reputation, peaceableness, for- 
bearance, trust, magnanimity, stedfastness, and victory, are 
topics treated in the verses of this lesson. From first to last, 
he rises to the climax of him who overcometh, and the victory 
is of good over evil. 


- 
Added Points 


Love has many forms of manifestation, many of which are 
here set forth. Seek them in the text ; embody them in the life. 

Character and reputation both need attention. To be, and 
to appear, as Paul here commends, would reach towards. per- 
fection. 

How to treat others is a question of vital moment and great 
delicacy, but Paul’s directions deal directly therewith. 

Many a wrong needs to be avenged. Man naturally takes 
the law in his own hands, but better leave it in the hands of 
God, 

One must overcome, or be overcome. Neutrality is impos- 


sible. God shall triumph ultimately, and man may stand 
with him. 


Books about Modern Literature * 


RANDER MATTHEWS is himself well known as a 
writer of prose and dramatic fiction, but he cannot 
be charged with having taken to the critic's trade because 
he had failed himself to produce anything worth criti- 
cising. Aspects of Fiction, and other Ventures in Criti- 
cism, is, out of his ten books, only his second of critical 
work, so that he may be said to make this his avocation, 
rather than accept it as his vocation. And as a critic 
he writes well, incisively, and illuminatively. Especially 
fine is his study of the two Scotchmen—Stevenson and 
Lang—who have managed to write better English than 
most of their English contemporaries.. But the reader 
will need to be well saturated with recent French litera- 
ture to follow Mr. Matthews’s constant allusions to its 
books and authors. 
Those who wish to know French literature will find 
helps in M. Pellissier’s and Dr. Wells's recent volumes. 
The former, The Literary Movement in France during 
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* Aspects of Fiction, and other Ventures in Criticism. 


By B 
Matthews. (8vo, pp. 234. New York: Harper & Brothers. Siam 
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the Nineteenth Century, is a work of breadth and power, 
It is not overloaded with detail, in the fashion of the 
Germans, nor rapid and sketchy in the frequent French 
fashion. It shows also a sound judgment and right 
sympathies in dealing with the -great authors, Praising 
them for what is really great, and not for materialism, 
pessimism, or coarseness. Yet M. Pellissier thinks 
realism has come to stay, although he believes it wij 
slough off its coarseness and its materialism. He re. 
spects it as an effort to get at reality and truth, but 
believes it will have to appropriate what is best in ideal. 
ism in order to maintain its influence over the French 
mind. His relative estimates of writers show real criti. 
cal acumen. ; 

Dr. Wells's book, Modern French Literature, begins 
farther back, and gives fuller details as to books and 
writers. A good deal more is given to the nineteenth 
century, and much of it to authors who are now living 
and in vogue,—Zola, Daudet, Bourget, Loti, and the 
rest. The space given to Daudet, and the terms in 
which he is praised, do not indicate a very exacting ideal 
of literary art. But the book will be helpful to those 
who wish to find their way through the tangle of later 
French literature. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson's studies—Mere Litera. 
ture and other Essays—are more historical than literary 
in their content, and that which gives name to the 
volume would excite the wrath of some by its de. 
nial that there is a science of literature. Professor Wil- 
son's disposition is to resolve the cHarm of literary art 
into the charm of personality. His papers on Burke as 
‘«The Interpreter of English Liberty,’’ and on sundry 
Americans, are on subjects in which he is well known 
to be at home. 

Of the essays in The Relation of Literature to Life, all but 
the first have appeared in periodicals, and at wide intervals 
oftime. But they-have a unity which adapts the title of the 
first to the whole book. Mr. Warner, as a man of letters, 
entertains a lofty idea of his vocation. He is not con- 
tent to be ‘‘ the idle singer of an idle day,’’ or any other 
sort of literary idler. He believes it is the function of 
the writer to brighten, console, and elevate life. He 
finds this conception antagonized by those who value 
literature as an end in itself, and by those who despise 
it as mere trifling. The address, ‘‘ What is your Cul- 
ture to Me?’’ made a profound impression on the young 
readers of twenty-five years ago, through its publication 
in The Atlantic Monthly, and helped to at least a par- 
tial correction of the faults it indicated in the scholarly 
class. It may be said to contain the author's thought 
in germinal form, and to stand for a real service to edu- 
cated America. Some of the later essays are on more 
remote themes,—England’s greatness, and the like,— 
but are not without their message. 
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The Washer of the Ford: Legendary Moralities and Barbaric 
Tales. By Fiona MacLeod. (12mo, pp. iii, 332. New 
York : Stone & Kimball. $1.25.) 


The lady who calls herself «‘ Fiona MacLeod'’ plays 
a prominent part in the revival of interest in old Celtic 
ways and legends, which is going on in both Ireland and 
the Highlands. More than a century ago, James Mac- 
pherson achieved an awakening of such interest by his 
publication of what he called «‘ The Poems of Ossian.” 
After an excitement which lasted a quarter of a century, 
the subject lapsed into oblivion. Later in the century 
Principal Shairp, Professor Blackie, and William Black 
again turned attention to the Highland Gaels. At the 
same time Professor O' Leary was clearing away the rub- 
bish which had grown up around it in Ireland, and 
Aubrey de Vere, Sir Samuel Ferguson, and other Irish 
poets, were feeling their way to the fanciful poetry of the 
old Irish. Now there is a well-established school of 
folk-lorists, story-tellers, and poets, in both countries, ho 


- elaborate the weird, misty, and impalpable ideas of this 


race and its antiquity. Apart from this ethnologic in- 
terest, the talesin Miss MacLeod’ s volume are readable for 
their beauty and their pathos. Especially «‘ The Fisher 
of Men"’ and « The Last Supper’’ are such, as present 
ing the Saviour as living among the Scottish Gaels, 
sharing their life and entering into their ideas. Several 
are traditions of the great Irish missionary Columba (or 
Columcille) of Iona, and oné presents the antagonis™ 
of Celtic naturalness and love of beauty, to the ascetl¢ 
monasticism of the early missionaries. The saddest are 
pictures of the devastation wrought by Norse vikings ™ 
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their raids upon the western Highlands 
and the Hebrides. 





> Presbyterian Pulpit: A Collection of 
‘i a by Ministers of the Southern Pres- 


i ) . Rich- 
byterian Church. (12m0, pp. 407. | 
aa Va.: The Committee of 
Publication. $1.50.) 


This representative volume has been 
published, as the Preface intimates, to 
furnish sermons ** suitable for reading in 
the public worship of God when conducted 
by ruling elders of the church,’* and also 
“to put in permanent form some exam- 
ples of the work of our Southern Presby- 
terian pulpit.”’ Accordingly, thirty-three 
ministers of that church are represented in 
the volume, each by a single discourse, 
and nearly every one by a good portrait. 
The style, topic, and treatment are as 
varied as the faces, though all show the 
same loyalty to the Scriptures, and also to 
the Westminster standards. The list of 
contributors includes the names of a few 
men who were prominent in the Old 
School Presbyterian Church before the 
division of 1861, notably Drs. B. M. 
Palmer, Moses D. Hoge, and R. 5S. Dab- 
ney, but another generation is more largely 
represented. The exegesis is usually can- 
did, the doctrinal positions are always 
boldly stated. There is an entire absence 
of a certain modern flavor discoverable in 
many discourses of to-day. Not that 
these are out of harmony with the needs 
of the day, but there is discernible a dis- 
tinct adherence to the modes of approach- 
ing the truth which obtained in the earlier 
half of the nineteenth century. In this 
respect the volume may well be termed a 
‘‘representative’’ one. 
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The Bible Reader's Guide. By F. 5S. Schenck, 
D.D., Paster of the Reformed Chureh, 
Hudson, New York. (8vo, pp. 340. New 
York : American Tract Society. $1.25.) 


- One of the best things about this book 
is that it has attempted something prac- 
ticable and within reach. It divides the 
Old and New Testaments into fifty-two 
parts, in general of about even length, 
for weekly readings, and, beyond this, 
consists mainly of a brief lecture in con- 
nection with each of these readings. The 
reading for the first week is half of Gene- 
sis, for the second week the remaining 
half of Genesis, for the fifty-first week the 
Epistle of James; 1 and 2 Peter ; 1, 2, 
and 3 John and Jude; for the fifty-second 
week, the Book of Revelation, and so for 
the intermediate weeks. In the course 
of the fifty-two short lectures that accom- 
pany the readings, the author briefly 
treats most of the salient topics now before 
the public in biblical history, biblical 
criticism, and biblical apologetics. His 
point of view is mainly that of the older 
Conservatism, though he has evidently 
read some of the new books. As to the 
facts, his statements mainly give a correct 
general impression, though there are many 
errors in particulars. There are a great 
many people who might do a much worse 
thing than read the Bible through under 


the guidance of these lectures. 
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There is no group of American abo- 


rgines more interesting than the Thlinkets. 
In their homes, their canoes, their social 
usages, and their ideas upon many mat- 
ters, they stand so far above both their 
Indian and their Esquimaux neighbors as 
to form a puzzle as to their origin, which 
Mas divided the ethnologists. The con- 
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clusion now reached is that the sub- 
stratum of the race is Indian, but with a 
large infusion of Japanese, through the 
frequent wrecking of Japanese junks on 
the Alaskan coast. The fullest account 
of them on all sides of their life is given 
in this book by two American women, 
who have lived in Alaska long enough to 
see both sides of the country and its peo- 
ple. Mr. Williams's vivid tale of life 
among the related tribe, the Chilkats— 
Kin-da-Shon’s Wife (Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co.)}—is the 
only book that can be compared with it for 
vividness and accuracy. It is pleasing to 
see that, while contact with white men 
has done a frightful amount of harm, later 
and better influences have checked tradi- 
tional atrocities, weakened the malign in- 
fluence of the medicine-man, and other- 
wise moved the younger generation toward 
‘a better life. 
2. 


Guide to American History. By Edward Chan- 
ning, Ph.D., and Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professors of History in 
Harvard University. (12mo, pp. xvi, 471. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.15.) 


This volume is a solid addition to the 








resources of the student of American his- 
tory. Its main object is to direct him to | 
| the literary sources, with such suggestions 
as can be given him for the selection of 
what is best worth reading. It is far 
superior to any boek of the sort in Eng- 
lish literature. There are two German 
books which have done the same work 
for the student of German history. 
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conflict with the lishers' idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising toned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance | he el cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 

ance yf 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
ays Ly dvertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at.any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Substitutes for Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
are dangerous. Because they cost less, many 
| substitutes are offered, some of which are 
| dangerous, and none of which will produce 
| the same effect as the genuine. Insist upon 
having ‘* Horsford’s,’’ whether buying a bot- | 


tle of Acid Phosphate, or ‘‘ phosphate ’’ in a 
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as an interpretation as well 
A TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PROSPECT 


By Capt. A. T, MAHAN, U.S.N. 


A significant forecast of the part 
the United States must be prepared 
to take in future conflicts. 


SERIALS: The Great Stone of 


EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR. 
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Chapter Titles 


All by One’s Self. 
Duty of Being One's Self. 
Giving Others Due Deference. 


D of Right Feeling Toward 
hers. 


How to Show an Interest in Others. 


Sensitiveness as a Measure of 
Power 


Touching Others at the Point of 
Sympathy. : 

Helping or Hurting by a Word. 

Meaning What You Say. 

Giving and Receiving Praise. 

The Grace of Tenderness. 

Nobility of Apologizing. 

Not Happiness, but Service, the 
True Object in Life. 


Cost ef Rendering Service. 
Burden of Sympathy. 
Joy of Self-Sacrifice. 
Leve Grows Through Serving. 
Conflicts of Feeling. — 

a Cause of 
Being aenomnsesy —_ a 


What Biunderers We Are! 
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UST PUBLISHED! ‘ 
Practical, scholarly, simple. 
New large type series of 


“OXFORD” 


Self-Pronouncing Bibles | 


a 


on an improved new plan. Eicut Epirions. 
The series comprises 
Text Bibles, Reference Bibles, 
Workers’ Bibles, and Genuine 
‘* Oxford ’’ Teachers’ Bibles. 


The best series of Self-Pronouncing Bibles yet 
published, the system of signs being the most 
comprehensive and the simplest yet devised. 


Send for a catalog 
For sale by all booksellers 
American 


Oxford University Press, 37°" 


Hewry Frowpe. gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WHY NOT OBSERVE. 


Rally Sunday 


Remember SEPTEMBER 26 is the time. 
Eo 9 Vaete Services is 


occasion, and is ca 


A REVIEW AND A RALLY 


Tt takes the of the ordinary review, ha ap- 
propriate readings and rect i irri pa 


iar tw map, review, and etc. 
lt is slaghe, ing no bmn my $1.50 
Der 100, , 3 cents. 


especially 


A GOODLY ARRAY OF FICTION. 


Sardis, by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Kentuckians, by JOHN FOX, Jr.—SHORT STORIES : The Great 

written and illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. ‘The Lost Ball, by W. G. 
VAN T. SUTPHEN, illustrated by W. H. 
M. URQUHART, illustrated by GUSTAVE VERBEEK: Without by 
Her Majesty, by MARION MANVILLE POPE. 
The Various Tempers of Grandmother Gregg, by RUTH MCENERY STUART. 


Ourselves and Others 
By H. Clap Trumbull 


Ww" 
along’ 
duty and of privilege in our rela- 
tions with others are vital questions. 
How clearly and wisely this littie 
book finds the answer to many of 
the most common ones, is suggested 
in some of its chapter titles. It goes 
to the root of our personal relations 
with others, pointing out great 
principles, and applying them. 


Attractively bound in fine cloth. 


Five other books on principles and practice, each 
book complete in itself, make, with this, a hand- 
some set, enclosed in a box. 
$2.50; for single volumes, so cents, the publishers 

° paying the postage on single books and on sets. 


Wattles & Co. 
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NOW READY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY 
By JAMES BARNES 


as exceedingly interesting. 
This historical sketch is richly il- 
lustrated from old and very rare prints 
in the possession of the author. . 











GEORGE DU MAURIER. By HENRY JAMES 


This is a view of the artist and writer as he appeared to an 
intimate friend and fellow-craftsman, and is important 


The 
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AT an accomplishment it 
is to know how to “ get 
with others! Questions of 


210 pages. 
Price, 50 cents 


Price, for the set, 


Philade'phia, Pa. 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 
These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible 4g Pd 


“More than 350 Iilustrations 


| accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 


students of the Bible. They are not page so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.”—New 
York Observer. 


*« Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bi THIS ts 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.” — The /ndependent. 
At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
mew illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 





Best Sunday~-school Song Beaks Published. 
Songs of the Saviour’s Love. By J. H. Alleman. 
224 pp. Samples, 30 cts. In quantities @ 25 cents. 
The dinging vangel. By the same author. 
eee | 20 cts., $2.00 a doz., $12. Ps hundred. 
THE NORTH-WESTERN MUSIC CO. 
318 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


At Ocean Grove the official song-book is 


Songs of Love and Praise, No. 4 


My Sweney, Gilmour, and Entwisle. No song-books 
ever excel in popularity those in use at Ocean Grove. 
35 cts., by pot J.J. , 1024 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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The Sunday School Times’ 


Philadelphia, August 28, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription | 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly” 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
rates include postage : | 


One Copy,one year... 2 2 2 et eens $ 
One Bm ih a tare, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS | 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copics as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates : ; 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 

centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one 

son only, and no names can be written or printed on 


separat rs. 
waitbe nae ae o ¢lub may be ordered sent partly to 


rs 
vidual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly Sone 
address, at fi ty cents each, when so red. 
rs for a club should all go to one post-office, 
ugh in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
t their mail matter from one t-office, and 
nh the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. s applies to package 
at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or copies each, if desired. ¢ 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
ed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
c cter. The free copies for noe clubs cannot 
be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such | 





additional subscriptiofis to expire at the same time with | 


the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
jonate share of the yearly club rate. : 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this priv , but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
= a it has over six months to run. When it has but 

x months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 

ve cents to the end of the subscription. lf a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 

few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desi , at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 

ear by —— 
pote A will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pa 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wi 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
Countries embraced.in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
Package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 

subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


r to enable 
be sent free, 
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Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
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The story of Jonah, or anything ¢ 
tending toward an explanation of it, 4 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
“This scholarly argument, written so 4 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- ‘ 
sands of Bible students new power and ¢ 
beauty and significance in one of the most ¢ 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the ¢ 
Old Testament.” — 7he Golden Rule. , 
‘ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

4 

. 

4 


Ig pages (5% 7% inches), with 
illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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~/\ washing. 





To stiff-necked, 


stubborn women :—‘“‘ Only two kinds of people 
never change their minds—fools an 
men.” And you can’t be either one. 
Change your mind, then, about the best 
f washing; look into the matter 
carefully ; lay aside prejudice ; hold your- 
self open to convincement. 


Ease, economy, safety, health, quickness 
—these are the arguments for Pearline 
Every woman who wants these 
things can satisfy herself that this is so. se 
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dead 


The best 
washing is with Pearline. 











the second edition; and now 
supply the popular demand. 


line maps. 


stamped in gold. 


and work. 


The Church Standard, Philadelphia. 


“* Most students of the life of St. Paul 
know how hard it is to bear in their memo- 
ries the lines of the journeyings of the 
great apostle. ... Separate maps delineate 
the three great journeys of the Apostle 
and his final voyage to Rome, and in the 
use of these maps the student will find that 
there is a memory of the eye as well as the 
memory of mental association which will 
assist him wonderfully in recollecting the 
outlines of the life of the great apostle to the 
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Price 20 cents 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Three Editions 
Needed Already 


ON FEBRUARY 4th the first edition of Arnold’s Chart 
of Paul’s Journeyings came from the press; on May 27, 


The routes followed and places visited by Paul in hfs jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear out- 
Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 

The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth covers, 
When folded within its covers, it measures 
6%X3% inches—a convenient pocket size, giving in compact 
form the very information which every student and teacher of the 
Bible needs to have right at hand in the study of Paul's life 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 














a third edition is needed to 


It is 


Gentiles. We do not know a simpler or 
more useful aid to the study of the Acts 
of the Apostles.”’ 


Christian Work, New York. 
“Arnold’s ‘Chart of Paul’s Journey- 
-—. is something that will prove most 
helpful, if not absolutely necessary, to 
every Bible student and teacher... . In 
onering the Sunday-school lessons, and 
in following the events of Paul's life, it is 
just what every Bible teacher needs.” 


For sale by booksellers, or maiied, 


[Mary Rollins Murphy, in the Philadelphia Saturday 





postpaid, by the publishers. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle 


Charles P. Perot, 

Sit E. Gillingham, 
harles S. Whelen, 

. ward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 
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anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
| publishers and the advertiser shating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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We All Need Lullabies 















Review.] os 
of d 
E ALL need lullabies can’! 
To hush our cries and sighs ; befor 
God, gentle-hearted, knows = 
~ Our weary list of woes, in h 
And sends his tenderest songs radiz 
Tuned to life's needs and wrongs. were 
Heaven's mother-songs for me man 
Are like infinity— sistil 
Unfailing, limitless, with 
Great with my God's caress. ever 
Songs in the night they are, | 
Heard best in fret and jar. yield 
spe 
They sing to my soul's wo, tribu 
Soothing, all soft and slow, ance 
To-night a lullaby— a 
Sweet, like an angel's sigh ; mon 
Songs full and pure, for me with 
A mother-melody. perti 
From out the unhusked corn, laws 
All frayed and torn and worn, pass 
Comes comfort sure and true. and 
Through proud plumes bowed with dew vene 
The wind:sings pityingly— 8 
It is God's voice to me. the 
new 
Hush ! hush ! my child, and rest, Ame 
Come to my waiting breast, ‘ 
Lie there, tired head, and sleep | = 
Hush ! hush! oh, no more weep, and 
God's love thy life will keep ! T 
Hush! hush! my child, and sleep. sciet 
oD =~ 
or li 
A Man on the Heroic Scale ~ 
talk 
From an address Louis Agassiz, by Profes 
t William lemne. Reported im ** Science hee eld, 
with 
LREADY in his student years, in _ 
spite of the most stringent poverty, = 
his whole scheme of existence was exp: 
that of one predestined to greatness, who of h 
takes that fact for granted, and stands said 
forth immediately as a scientific leader of seu 
men. on t 
His passion for knowing living things lr 
was combined with a rapidity of observa : 
tion and a capacity to recognize them oe 
again and remember everything about x 
them, which all his life it seemed an easy ron 
triumph and delight for him to exercise, mis 
and which never allowed him to wastea } ~ 
moment in doubts about the commensura- 
bility of his powers with his tasks. If Th 
ever a person lived by faith, he did Am 
When a boy of twenty, with an allowance oe 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a year, 4 
he maintained an artist attached to his sas 
employ, a custom which never aftefwards ¥ 
was departed from, except when he mait- ki 
: in 
tained two or three. He lectured from oo 
the very outset to all those who would offe 
hear him. ‘‘I feel within myself the dis 
strength of a whole generation,'’ he wrote ra 
to his father at that time, and launched teal 
himself upon the publication of his costly Bre 
‘* Poissons Fossiies’’ with no clear vision wit 
of the quarter from whence the payment hie 
might be expected to come. Na 
At Neuchatel (where between the ages pur 
of twenty-five and thirty he enjoyed 4 it, 
stipend that varied from four hundred ant 
six hundred dollars) he organized a reg un: 
lar academy of natural history, with 16 cor 
museum, managing by one expedient ( 
another to employ artists, secretaries, 4M far 
assistants, and to keep a lithographic and ons 
printing establishment of his own el his 
ployed with the work that he put forth. ha 
Fishes, fossil and living, echinoderms and per 
glaciers, transfigured themselves under mc 
his hand, and at thirty he was already # ma 
the zenith of his reputation, recognized 7 his 
all as one of those naturalists in the u 
limited sense, one of those folio cop'¢ per 
mankind, like Linnzus and Cuvier, who wa 
aim at nothing less than /an acquaintané res 
with the whole of animated nature. His pri 
genius for classifying was simply ™® ing 
velous ; and, as his latest biographer sy we 
nowhere had a single person ever gv@ in 
so decisive an impulse to natural ry lig 
Such was the human being who 0 © th: 
October morning fifty years ago dise™ the 
barked at our port, bringing his hanes sid 
heart along with him, his contdee® i] 
his destiny, and his imagination ful oe] 
plans. The only particular resource ke 
was assured of was one course of Lo Th 
Lectures. But of one general resource An 


always was assured, having always CoM 






was the good-will 


unity to 
Pref in these was so intense and unquali- | 
fed that he could not conceive of others 
not feeling the furtherance of them to be 
a duty binding also upon them. Vell 
non discitur, @ says, —Strength 
of desire must be born with a man ; it 
can't be taught Amd Agassiz came 
before one with such enthusiasm glowing 
in his countenance—such a persuasion 
radiating from his person that his projects 
were the sole things really fit to interest 
man as man—that he was absolutely irre- 
sistible. He came, im Byron’ s words, 
with victory beaming from his breast, and 
every one went down before him, some 
yielding him money, some time, some 
specimens, and some labor, but all con- 
tributing their applause and their god- 
speed. And so, living among us from 
month to month and from year to year, 
with no relation to prudence except his 
pertinacious violation of all her usual 
laws, he on the whole achieved. the com- 
pass of his desires, studied the geology 
and fauna of a continent, ‘trained a 
generation of zoélogists, founded one of 
the chief museums of the world, gave a 
new impulse to scientific education in 
America, and died the idol of the public, 
as well as of his circle of immediate pupils 
and friends. , 

The secret of it all was that, while his 
scientific ideals were an integral part of 
his being, something that he never forgot 
or laid aside, so that wherever he went he 
came forward as *‘the professor,’’ and 
talked ‘‘shop’’ to every person, young or 
eld, great or little, learned or unlearned, 
with whom he was thrown, he was at the 
same time so commanding a presence, so 
curious and inquiring, so responsive and 
expansive, and so generous and reckless 
of himself and of his own, that every one 
said immediately, .“‘ Here is, po musty 
savant, but a Man, a great man, a man 
on the heroic scale, not to serve whom is 
avarice and sin.’ He elevated the popu- 
lar notion of what a student of nature 
could be. Since Benjamin Franklin.we 
had never had among us a person of 
more popularly impressive type. He did 
hot wait for students to come to him ; he 
made inquiry for promising youthful col- 
lectors, and when he heard of one he 
wrote, inviting and urging him to come. 


Thus there is hardly one now of the 
American naturalists of my generation 
whom Agassiz did not train. Nay, more; 


he said to every one that a year or two of 
natural history, studied as he understood 
it, would give the best training for any 
kind of mental work. Sometimes he was 
amusingly aif in this regard, as when he 
offered to put his whole museum at the 
disposition of the Emperor of Brazil if he 
would but come and labor there. And I 
well remember how certain officials of the 
Brazilian Empire smiled at the cordiality 
with which he pressed upon them a simi- 
lar invitation. But it had a great effect. 
Natural history must, indeed, be a godlike 
pursuit, if such a man as this can so adore 
i, people said; amd the very definition 
and meaning of the word ‘‘naturalist’’ 
underwent a favorable alteration im the 
common mind. . 

Certain sayings of Agassiz’s, as the 
famous one that he ‘had no time for 
making money,”* and his habit of naming 
his occu pation simply as that of ‘‘teacher,”’ 
have caught the public fancy, and are 
Permanent benefactions. We all enjoy 
more consideration for the fact that he 
ce need himself here thus before. us in 

IS Gay. 

He was a splendid example of the tem- 
pPerament that looks forward arid not back- 
ward, and never wastes a moment in 
regrets for the irrevocable. 1 had the 
Privilege of admission to his society dur- 
ing the Thayer expedition to Brazil. 1 
well remember at night, as we all swung 
in our hammocks in the fairy-like moon- 
light, on the deck of the steamer that 
throbbed its way up the Amazon 
the forests guarding the stream on-cither 
side, how he turned and whispered, 
|_James, are you awake?” and continued, 
keep thiakinn a gl am 0 ; I 

‘P thinking of these glorious 6 
Amazon to its head-waters, and Fac 
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Don’t Go to Alaska 
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trating the Andes in Peru. And yet, 
when we arrived at the Peruvian frontier 
and learned that that country had broken 
into revolution, that his letters to officials 
would be useless, and that that part of the 
project must be given up, although he was 
indeed bitterly chagrined and excited for 
part of an hour, when the hour had 
passed over it seemed as if he had quite 
forgotten the disappointment, so enthusi- 
astically was he occupied already with the 
new scheme substituted by his active 
mind. 

Agassiz’ s influence on methods of teach- 
ing in our community was prompt and 
decisive—all the more so that it struck 
people’s imagination by its very excess. 
The good old Way of committing printed 
abstractions to memory seems never to 
have received such a shock as it encoun- 
tered at his hands. There is probably no 
public-school teacher now in New England 
who will not tell you how Agassiz used to 
lock a student up in a room full of turtle 
shells, or lobster shells, or oyster shells, 
without a book or word to help him, and 
not let him out till he had discovered all 
the truths which the objects contained. 
Some found the truths after weeks and 
months of lonely sorrow; others never 
found them. Those who found them 
were already made into n&turalists thereby ; 
the failures were blotted from the book of 
honor and of life. ‘Go to nature ; take 
the facts into your own hands ; look and 
see for yourself!'’ These were the 
maxims which Agassiz preached wherever 
he went, and their effect on pedagogy was - 
electric. The extreme vigor of his devo- 
tion to this concrete method of learning 
was the natural consequence of his own 
peculiar type of intellect, in which the 
capacity for abstraction and causal reason- 
ing and tracing chains of consequences 
from hypotheses was so much less de- 
veloped than the genius for acquaintance 
with vast volumes of detail and for seizing 
upon analogies and relations of the more 
proximate and concrete kind. While on 
the Thayer expedition I remember that | 
often put questions to him about the facts 
of our new tropical habitat, but I doubt 
if he ever answered one of these questions 
of mine outright He always said: 
‘There, you see you have a definite 
problem ; go and look, and find the an- 
swer for yourself.‘’ His severity in this 
line was a living rebuke to all abstrac- 
tionists and would-be biological phileso- 
phers. -More than once have | heard him 
quote with deep feeling the lines from 
Faust : 


‘Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum."’ 


The only man he really loved and had 
use for was the man who could bring him 
facts. To see facts, not to argue or raison- 
niren, was what life meant for him ; and 
I think he often positively loathed the 
ratiocinating type of mind. ‘Mr. Blank, 
you are fofaily uneducated !'' I heard 
him once say to a student who propounded 
to him some glittering theoretic generality. 
And on a similar occasion he gave an 
admonition that must have sunk deep into 
the heart of him to whom it was ad- 
dressed: ‘‘Mr. X., some people per- 


if they ever speak of you then, what they | 
say will be this, ‘That X.—oh, yes, I 
know him ; he used to bea very bright | 
young man!’’ Happy is’ the conceited 
youth who at the proper moment receives 
such salutary cold water therapeutics as 
this from one who, in other respects, is a 
kind friend. We cannot all escape from | 
being abstractionists. I myself, for in- 
stance, have never been able to escape ; 
but the hours I spent with Agassiz so 
taught me the difference between all 
possible abstractionists and all livers in | 
the light of the world’s concrete fulness, 

that I have never been able to forget it. 

Both kinds of mind have their place in 

the infinite design, but there can be no| 
question as to which kind lies the nearer 
to the divine type of thinking, 

Agassiz’s view of nature was saturated 
with simple religious feeling, and for this 
deep but unconventional religiosity he 
found at Harvard the most sympathetic 
possible environment. In _ the fifty years 
that have sped since he arrived here our 
knowledge of nature has penetrated into | 
joints and recesses which his vision never 
pierced. The causal elements, and not 
the totals, are what we are now most pas- 
sionately concerned to understand ; and 
naked and poverty-stricken enough do the 
stripped-out elements and forces occa- 
sionally appear to us to be. But the 
truth of things is after all their living ful- 
ness, and some day, from a more com- 
manding point of view than was possible 
to any one in Agassiz’s generation, our 
descendants, enriched with the spoils of 
all our analytic investigations, will get 
round again to that higher and simpler 
way of looking at nature. , Meanwhile, 
as we look back upon Agassiz, there floats 
up a breath as of life's morning, that 
makes the worll seem young and fresh 
once more. May we all, and especially 
may those younger members of our asso- 
ciation who never knew hii, give a grate- | 
ful thought to his memory as we wander | 
through that museum which he founded, | 
and through this University, whose ideals 
he did sc much to elevate and define. 


| 


Cram 
The Treadmill 


[From “ The Optimist,” by Charles Frederic Goss. } | 
| 
| 
J 


«3 HAT an infernal grind life is,'’ 
said Dobbin, throwing himself 
- wearily into his chair, after a 
long day's work, and a vain effort to relish | 
his evening meal. ‘‘A man is nothing | 
but a packhorse, a galley slave. Life is | 
nothing but a treadmill. Necessity forces | 
us into it in the morning, we tramp all | 
day without making any. progress, and | 
creep out at night with a tired body and | 
an aching heart. It's a weary, hopeless, 
tedious round of unsatisfying tasks. I | 
wish to goodness I could get off the infer- | 
nal machine and never get on again.’’ | 
Mrs. Dobbin brought his slippers, lighted | 
his pipe, pushed his hair back with a/| 
caressing touch, sat down opposite, and | 
smiled. 
‘*Well,"’ said the galley slave, a little | 
gruffly, ‘‘ what are you smiling at?’’ 
‘*] was thinking of those six weeks you 








haps now consider you a bright young 





man ; but when you are fifty years old, | 


we 


spent at the seashore last summer, and | 
how you chafed like a polar bear in a cage, 


horse, with a sort of growl. 
scheme is a beastly blunder. When we 
are at work we hate labor, and when we 
are idle we loathe rest.'’ 


not, and so does the cynic. 


and said you would give a hundred dollars 
for just one day in the office with a type- 
writer clicking, the telephone bell ring- 
ing, messenger = coming with tele- 
grams, and the ys rolling out of 
| the alley, loaded with boxes."” 


‘‘That's just it,’ answered the pack- 
‘« The whole 


««Yes,’’ said Mrs. Dobbin, in her 


soothing way, ‘' when we are all tired out 


at night, life looks like‘a hopeless tangle, 


and when we get up rested in the morn- 


ing, we seize the end of the thread and 
courageously ravel out a little more. We 
ought to estimate life by the impression 
it makes upon us in the morning, 
Dobbin." 

Dobbin's library was full of books, but 
there was not in any of them more sound 
sense than in those last few words. 

For one, I believe that life is what it 
seems in our best and brightest hours, 

The cynic says: ‘‘ There are as many 
tired evenings as there are rested morn- 


_ings, and there are more disappointments 


than realizations, 


Why do you say, then, 


| that life is what it seems at its best? Why 


is it not what it seems at its worst ?’’ 

I cannot tell; but I know that it is 
«* Why should 
we measure life by its lowest phases, or 
faith by its lowest water mark? If I lose 
faith in man one hour out of twenty-four, 
in the twenty-three hours of faith I will 
do my work for humanity,’’ said David 
Swing. ‘‘It is not the ebb and flow of 
common hours, but the great flood tide that 
leaves the highest mark upon the sand, to 


_ which our souls may again aspire.’* 


The true measurement of Phil Sheri- 
dan's horse was not to be taken when 
cropping grass in the pasture, but when 
tearing down the road to Winchester. 


_ Humanity is not what it seemed to be in 
| the dark ages, but in the days of Pericles 


and Augustus and Elizabeth. > 
Dobbin is not to be judged by what he 

is at night in his slippers and his grumi- 

bling-gown, but by what he is when, like 


| a noble fellow, he mounts his treadmill in 


the morning, full of hope and purpose. 
Life is a treadmill. There is an irre+ 
sistible pathos in the picture of earth's 


| weary millions tramping their ceaseless, 


weary round. But what a grist they are 
grinding in that mill ! What a grist Dob- 
bin himself has ground! He has three 
noble boys, as many lovely girls, a happy 
home, a solid business, and has done 
multitudinous deeds of kindness and of 


| love which only the pen of the good angel 


has recorded. 
We grumble at life, but it is not less life 
‘that any of us want. It is more! 


‘* Whatever crazy sgrrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death ! 
*Tis life—whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant. 
More life and fuller that I want !"’ 


Without Macbeth lamp- - 

chimneys, you throw away 

money and comfort. But get 

the right one for your lamp. 
The Index free. 
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concerning anything advertised in this 
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Sunday 
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“TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
RLD 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap, Try it. 


Laven Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives to 
pices pe household and works herself to death in the ef- 
ot. If o penpe does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
the blame—if things are upturned while house-cleaning goes 
on—why, blame her again. One remedy is within her 
reach. If she uses Sapolio everything will look clean, and 


io 


house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over, 








Educational 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR 


A representative Américan Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M., Ph.D., 1865 


THREE FULL COURSES 





Call or send for Year- Book. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
Graduates assisted to positions. 
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**Do Not Stammer”’ 
Prom Bishop Cyrus D. = 


Office, Bishop's Room, roz8 Arch 
Philadelphia, 4 17, 1895. 


high 





- 


It gives me RIO a to certify to m 
confidence in Mr. E. S. Johnston's method of 
treatment of stammering. Last summer | in- 

ques into it with care, and also briefly observed 

¢ operation of it in a large class of his pupils 
for tye sake of a friend who was afterwards cure 
by him, I believe in him ont » his work. 
RUS D. FOSS: 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to Puitape tenia In- 
Te ‘ie "Boring Garden Street, Phila- 


ohnston, Principal and 
ee? “established Ah ™ 
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Winter in Italy 
Mrs. Pentecost Crowell will take a limit®d number of 
eee: int into her home in a pagrarteque and spacious villa 
Florence, for A study of 
uage 


Music, A rt and Lan 
uri pring weer to Rome, Venice, Siena, etc. 
For pai rs. Pentecost Crowell, care 
Rev. George. F. IF Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 
@ you want to know about a school 
for your daughter unlike all others? 
Then send for illustrated year-book to 
Westminster Seminary, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


_ PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY | 
gesineee Bex ck Mpedcey Blasry ond 
teachers, 12 es fat «year. For beau- 


tiful. 
ad illustrated ans Bene 
THOM ANLON, D.D., President. 











Repecca C. Dickson i 
to to Mrs . Henrietta Kutz, 2045 Walnut St., 
ISS ANABLE’S Boardi Day School. for 
M Se Ae itehed in 18 Circular on ca- 
Geankers A 1350 Pine Street, 
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O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street 
New York 


CRLF GBS 


The Most Popular Department 
Store in America..... 








New York 
is the 
Center of Fashion 


FALL & Wi NTER 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 1897-8 
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6™ AVENOE,20™TO 215" STREETS 


Buy your goods 
at O'NEILL'S. 
You'll save money 





WG&>Ready September 10 
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et fey is et (2 pleasant; with Pears’ 
Soar it isa luxury. ou never can find another 
toilet soap that so closely comes up to the ideal 
of perfection, and so long as fair, white hands, 
a bright, clear complexion and a soft, healthful 
skin oo to add to beauty and attractive- 
ness so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue hod + 4 its ne piece & in the food opin 
o beautifu a ae 


en wh 
ies ts purity euch that o may be used on the ten- 


cone and most sensi skin, even that of a 


























Kadesh-barnea 


Its Importance and Probable Site, with the Story of a Hunt for it. 
Including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Kadesh-barnea has long been recognized as the key to the history of the 
Israelites’ wanderings in the wilderness, and its site has been in dispute for 
twenty centuries or more. Dr. Trumbull's discoveries in the East practically 
determine the route of the exodus, of the main outlines of the wanderings, 
and of the southern boundary of the Holy Land. The story of the desert 
hunt for the lost site of Kadesh-barnea is an attractive story of adventure 
quite out of the usual experience of travelers. It would be difficult to speak 
too highly of the value of this book for biblical students, and of its fascination 
for the unlearned Bible reader. 


“* This is the most important work upon the geography of the Holy Land 
produced in America since the ‘ Biblical Researches’ of Edward Robinson. 

- Dr. Trumbull . . . has established the site of Kadesh-barnea so thoroughly, 
wit so fortified his evaciesiens on every hand, that we believe no one here- 
after will think of questioning them. . . . The book is written in an interesting 
and fervent style. The author grapples with his readers. His enthusiasm is 
contagious. The critic has to take care and stand firm lest he be swept off 
his feet. We thank Dr. Trumbull for his labor of love and enthusiasm. He 
has done honor to American pluck and indefatigable research. We are 
proud of the book and the man.”’"— Prorgssor C. A. Brices, in The 
Presbyterian Review. 


A book of 478 pages (79% inches), with two maps and four full-page 
illustrations. Price, $3. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Sunday Schoot Times intends to admit only advestionmente that are trustworthy. 
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‘You 0 Often Hear 


people say ‘‘ there are others,"’ 
but they usually add, ‘‘we 
know Columbias are the best."’ 
There never was a _ truer 
acknowledgment of Columbia 
superiority. At. the present 
prices there is no reason why 
you should not join the army 
of Columbia riders. 


1897 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


ST F u 
THE WORLD SCO-siike, 


a. 

1897 Hartfords, . .. . 

Hartfords, Pattern 2,-. . 

Hartfords, Patterni, . . 

Hartfords, Patterns 5 and 6, 
‘ 4 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 
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sae BICYCLES 


guarant'd 
Hes 95 Ops motels 
to 820. Sihand wheels €5 
o $15. to Oodrane 








a Oeer. B.D. Mead Oycte Co., Wabash Ave., Chicas 


The Spiceland 
Folding Chair 


Is steel bound, light, Comfortable and 
strong. Folds on entirely new prin ciple 
A pe ect chair at a low price Write 
for descriptive price-list. 
BERN Rng WILDMAN, & CO. 
nightstown, | ind. 


“Gold Fields of the Klondike 


NTS WANTED to sell this brand-new 
we 2 eon TEN authority, beautifully illustrated fon 
actual photographs. ap in six colors, 1h 24 inc -. 
Tells about the country, mines, etc., and how to eet 
there. Liberal terms to agents. Send 20 conte fs 
once for complete outfit, including large map, WO 
S’s ac Scie tre - . for entire outfit. . 
8. S. » Pubs., Hartford, Cons. 
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Massachusetts; Auburndale. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Wome 


We aim to continue through the years spent at de dome 
the influence of refined Christian asssociation an¢© | 
sight, and to make the “atmosphere of cu! Iture ties 
ducive to the training of girls for their distinct: J 
in home life. 

For illustrated catalog address 

Cc. C. Bracpon, Principal. _ 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


The leading Canaria ; 
of Dominion, Minister of 
$1 50 to $250 per gam. 


Rev. J. sen ~ 
S5EE Sere. 














Institute, 
Valley, tn 
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